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An occasion to visit 


F a reason need be sought to 
I enjoy one of the most unusual 
and delightful helidays the 
world can offer, it is to be found 
in the occasion of the first Empire 
Exhibition since Wembley. 


At Johannesburg, South Africa 
has prepared a magnificent spec- 
tacle for visitors from overseas. 
The cultural, scientific and com- 
mercial achievements of the last 
decade are presented in a setting 
of unparalleled splendour. 


Tours of exceptional interest have 
been planned for visitors. They 
embrace many of the most out- 
standing scenic spectacles in this 
vast country where natural marvels 
abound. The Game Reserve 
enables you to study wild animal 
life at close quarters with perfect 
safety. The grandeur of lofty 
mountain ranges and impenetrable 


SOUTH AFRICA 


forests, the amazing river wonders, 
the caves penetrating miles into the 
earth, the gold mining and diamond 
mining—there is no end to the 
catalogue. 


Not least of the many interests is 
the fascinating Native life. In the 
towns it surrounds you with an 
admirable and willing service, and 
in the depths of the country you 
come upon it in the full colour 
of its mysticism and romance un- 
touched by the modes and manners 
of the modern world. 


Visitcrs to South Africa _ this 
Exhibition Year are given special 
fares both for passages to South 
Africa and travel within the 
country. Full particulars and 
guides may be obtained from 
The South African Railways, 
South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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SET YOUR OWN COURSE 
ROUND THEWORLD 
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INDEPENDENT TOURS 





Idea No. 1. From Great 
Britain to Canada, through 
the Rockies to Vancouver, 
thence to Honolulu, Japan, 
China, Straits Settlements, 
Ceylon, India, Suez and home 
via the Mediterranean. 


Fares from £171. 0. 8. 





Idea No 2. To Canada, Hono- 
lulu, Fiji, New Zealand and 
Australia. Thence direct to 
South Africa and home by the 
Canary Islands. 
Fares from 


£146, 18. 7. 





Idea No.3 To Canada, Japan, 
China and Manila. Thence to 
New Guinea and Australia. 
Homeward via Ceylon, India 
and the Suez. 
Fares from 


£202. 10. 8. 


from £146 18 “/ 


FIRST GLASS 


Choose your own route to new 
and exciting experiences, new 
lands, new peoples. Canadian 
Pacific Independent World 
Tours are unique. You plan 
your route to your own ideas. 
If a particular country in- 
trigues you, you are free to 
stay at your pleasure. There 
are no restrictions within the 
two years’ date limit of the 
ticket. Our staff, experienced 
in world travel, are anxious 
to help and advise you. 

Get our Independent World 
Tour Leaflet containing a 
fascinating choice of routes. 


For Further Particulars-Your Local Agent, or 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1I. 


(WHItehall 5100), 


and ©103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast and Dublin. 
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-- it actually seemed ig 
be raining upiwards.,,, 
“* Jack's own first impression (of 
Victoria Falls), apart from q 
feeling of his own utter insignifi. 
cance, was that he was standing 
upside down. It seemed as if it 
were raining upwards . . , the 
rainbows on the spray, the pure 
white avalanche of the descending 
flood, were dazzling... and. 





the various shades of green of the 
palms, trees and ferns, the many 
“3 colours of the flowers \ 
and the blue sky, made a riot 


of colour . . . added to which 






were sound and motion on a 





scale beyond imagining.” 


we \ From «TRAVEL IN SOUTHERN “(| BGS 
' S\RHODESIA” NS nS , 
— Ree. > | = aye — 
WRITE FOR THIS FREE 800K 


“TRAVEL in SOUTHERN RHODESIA” tells 
vividly of the many fascinations of a teur throu 

Southern Rhodesia. Address your postcard for 
a free copy direct to the High Commissioner of 
Southern Rhodesia, Room18 , Rhodesia House, 





SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

















Our own Playing Fields 


After many efforts to obtain a suitable piece of 
ground, we have been offered sixteen acres at Lam- 
bourne End, near Hainault Forest, at a‘ low price, 
to serve as a 
playing - ground 
for poor East 
End children. 
The ground is 
situated twelve 
miles from the 
Stepney Central 
Hall, and _ the 
bus, recently 
acquired by the 
Mission, will be 


able to convey 
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TWELVE —— STEPNEY, 
the children to and fro. About 
£2,200 is required 


for the purchase and preparation of this ground. 


Will you kindly assist us by sending a gift, 
large or small, to the Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, 


ast Sn d 

Ene 
CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1. 
“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 


of the Mission, sent free on application. Ful 
of fuscinating articles and pictures of East will 
L 








ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 


be © grateful 
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snd Life, for your response. 
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NEWS OF 


HILE the military situation in Spain has remained 
static since the fall of Badajoz a week ago, time 

is working—in the absence of external intervention —on 
the whole in favour of the Government, for the attack 
of the insurgents tends to lose its first élan and Madrid 
and Barcelona are getting their heterogeneous forces on 
to some sort of organised basis. The presence or absence 
of external intervention may well turn the scale, and 
agreement between the Powers on that point is still lack- 
ing, owing to what can only be interpreted as deliberate 
and calculated =procrastination on Italy’s _ part. 
Germany's reply, received on Tuesday, accepted the 
principle of neutrality, provided a German aeroplane 
seized by the Madrid Government was released and 
the embargo on supplies to the combatants made 


comprehensive, and accepted by all industrial countries. | 


(This is reasonable only if it means all European 
countries; to bring in the United States and Japan 
would mean serious delay.) Since then a. German ship 
has been stopped on the high seas by a Spanish cruiser, 
but trouble will arise over that only if there is a deliberate 
desire to make trouble. Our own Government, by pro- 
hibiting all export of arms and munitions and aircraft 
of all kinds, has committed itself to neutrality without 
waiting for the delayed international agreement, and it 
can only be hoped that good example will have the effect 
that good example always should have. How far actual 
help is continuing to reach the rebels from Germany 
and Italy there is no means of knowing. 
* * * * 


' The German Spy-System 


There seems no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
collection of Nazi documents discovered in Barcelona, 
from which copious extracts have been published in this 
country by the News Chronicle and Manchester Guardian. 
They reveal, not interference in Spain’s internal affairs, 
but the existence in that country of an elaborate espionage 
system, with a kind of local secret police, under which 
the activities of ev ery German in Spain, from the Ambas- 


THE WEEK 


sador downwards, were kept under constant scrutiny and 
made the subject of frequent report to directors of 
espionage in Hamburg or Berlin; Dr. Goebbels’ Ministry 
of Propaganda was involved, and diplomatic couriers 


“were made use of for the despatch of reports to Germany. 


Nor did the matter stop at reports. Germans not suffi- 
ciently Nazi, or not sufficiently Aryan, were on occasion 
forced or inveigled on board German vessels and shipped 
back to Germany, presumably to a concentration camp. 
The importance of the revelations is that they bring to 
Jight not merely what has been happening in Spain, but 
what is no doubt happening in a score of other countries, 
this country included. There is no more damning charac- 
teristic of the Totalitarian State than its reliance on a 
ruthless system of espionage and denunciation. 
* * * * 

The Reform of the League 

The receipt at Geneva of a French Note on the subject 
is an opportune reminder that the reform of the League 
is the most important item down for consideration 
when the Assembly meets in September. At the same 
time the contents of the Note confirm the view that 
no very radical proposals for the revision of the Covenant 
are to be looked for. The fundamental basis of the 
League—that nations undertake to refrain from aggres- 
sion, and that nations attempting to violate the under- 
taking must be subjected to some kind of prevention 
or coercion—must remain. The question is the extent 
of the obligation to apply coercive or preventive measures. 
France stresses the importance in this connexion cf 
regional understandings, adding that by “region” 
is meant “any group of Powers whose union is based 
on geographical situation or on community of interests.” 
The words italicised (by us) are obviously full of am- 
biguity. There is no doubt that discussion will largely 
turn on the question of supplementing | economic 
measures, to be applied by all League States, by military 
action to which only States in the region of aggression 
will be committed. But whether the “ region” could, 
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in the case of Europe, be less than the whole continent 
may well be doubted. The influential Next Five Years 
Group, which outlined “A Map of Peace” in The Times 
at the beginning of this month, is convinced it could 
not. The British Government is still considering its 
League reform proposals. 
* * * * 
Mr. Roosevelt and the World 
President Roosevelt's striking speech at Chautauqua 
a week ago was well timed for his own country. The 
rebuke to covenant-breaking nations was, of. course, 
hadly needed, and Mr. Roosevelt linked it with an 
unequivocal new pledge to keep the United States out 
of war. The speech cannot fail, incidentally, to improve 
his own prospects in the election. The American voter 
is inevitably looking upon the terror in Spain with a 
feeling of anxiety as to how the results in Europe are 
likely to affect the foreign policy of the United States, 
and that directly touches the Presidency. The Repub- 
lican newspapers are proclaiming that Governor Landon 
is making steady progress, and more than one of the 
Washington correspondents whose daily column is 
syndicated through the country is writing as though 
Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat had become almost certain. 
That, however, at the present stage betokens desire 
rather than belief. Advancing business in the industrial 
States, the desolation of the great drought in the Middle 
West, the chances of violent disunion in Mr. Lemke’s 
so-called Union Party, Mr. Landon’s connexion with 
Mr. Hearst—these and other important factors must tell 
during the next two months. And Mr. Roosevelt has 
not yet entered upon his radio campaign. 
* * * * 
Russia’s New Armies 
The announcement that the U.S.S.R. is to reduce the 
recruiting age to 19 over the next three vears, giving her 
1,000,000 new recruits by 1939, has had its inevitable 
reaction in Germany, which points more insistently than 
ever to “the Bolshevist Menace.” Russia’s standing 
army is already on a peace basis of 1,300,000 men. 
But Germany’s protests arouse no great sympathy 
elsewhere, largely because the motives for Russia’s 
action are clear. She is threatened on east and west 
by the armaments. coupled with the expansionist policies, 
of Germany and Japan ; the breakdown of the League has 
thrown her, like every other country, on her own 
resources; she has to face the prospect, perhaps 
dangerously near, of renewed Japanese aggression in 
China. Even M. Ota, the retiring Japanese Ambassador 
in Moscow, has recognised that the strengthening of 
Russia’s army is entirely for purposes of defence. But if 
Russia’s rearmament, like our own, may be excused 
in the present condition of Europe and the Far East, 
vet it is only one further advance in the armaments 
race in which the Powers are engaged. The race has 
been accelerated by the eclipse of the League; a dis- 
armament convention is the only means of checking it ; 
but disarmament is an impossible ideal till the League’s 
presiige is restored. 
* * * * 
The Overtures to Poland 
General Gamelin, the head of the French General 
Staff, has left Warsaw, and it is difficult as yet to discover 
what is the outcome of his talks there with General Rydz 
Smigly. It appears indeed that there is no definite 
outcome, and that the conversations are to be continued 
when the Polish commander-in-chief visits Paris next 
month. Poland’s anxiety regarding her military situation 
as she has watched the German army steadily and 
methodically surpass hers in numbers and efficiency is 
undisguised, and she interprets the occupation and forti- 
fication of the Rhineland as measures for securing 


Germany's back-door while German troops march 
ward through the front. But closer relations with Fra 
involve closer relations with Russia, which is by no m 
to Poland’s taste. Yet even in regard to that Polish opi 
is to some extent moving, and it is significant that the 
military talks with France are to be followed by Militar; 
talks with Rumania, another State that is stil] Withiy 
the French orbit and now friendly with Russi, 
Geography makes Poland’s choice of allies a matte 
critical importance to Europe, and it is easily intelligibj. 
that she should avoid a definite decision as long 4s 
possible. On the whole a favourable response to Fren¢} 
overtures seems likely, though the hostility of the Pol, 
to Czechoslovakia remains an obstacle. 


Nanking and Canton 

Chiang Kai-shek appears to have won , 
signal victory over the “ anti-Japanese ” 
prepared in the Southern Provinces of Kwangsi aj 
Now for the first time in ten years y 
Canton, he has sent an ultimatum to the Kwang 
generals, Li Tsung-jeu and Pai Chung-hsi, requiring 
them to leave the province immediately. 
he has 300,000 regular troops ready to invade th 
provinee, while the Kwangsi generals are financially 
bankrupt and have been deserted by their air fore, 
gone over to Chiang. Th 
victory may prove to be more than another move ij 
the endless Chinese game of intrigue and counter. 
intrigue ; its results may justify Chiang’s long continued 
policy of temporising with the Japanese. 
dismissal of the Political Council, which ruled Southen 
China from Canton, and the appointment of his om 


whose . commander 


Nanking and Canton which has been one of China’ 


many Chinese victories, only formal and_ temporary; 

* yet it is a step, and a necessary step, towards the real 
unification of Central and Southern China which is the 
main object of his policy. 
China, he continues to seek some modus vivendi with 
the Japanese. 


At the same time, in North 


The Improvement in Trade 

Trade returns for July 
encouraging than had been expected. The rise in imports 
continues steadily ; at £69,000,000 they were £7,000,000 
higher than in July, 1935, and in the first seven months 
of this year have increased by £51,000,000, or 13 pe 
cent. But it is the export figures which are particularly 
In July they were £8,000,000 higher thar 
in July, 1935, and £3,642,000 higher than in June of this 
the total figure of £40,000,000 for exports in 
July was higher than in any month since November, 1990. 
Re-exports increased by £1,000,000. 
foreign trade is especially welcome at a time when it might 
be feared that British industry, owing to rearmamett 
activity, would concentrate on the domestic marke. 
The increase in exports is accounted for almost entirely 
by manufactured goods, principally machinery, vehicle, 
and textiles, and the improvement in trade is especially 
with the U.S.S.R. and the Dominions; it will have its 
effect also on shipping and invisible exports. 
tunately, the depressed areas have no share in the 
improvement, as exports of coal, owing to stoppage & 
trade with Italy, fell by £150,000. 
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This rise in ou 


Quebec Changes Colour 

The overwhelming defeat of the Liberals in the Quebet 
provincial clections is a strange business, for which 4 
number of different factors, personal, racial and political, 
The dominant figure in the provinet, 











are responsible. 
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the Liberal leader, M. Taschereau, resigned a few months 
ago, 8 the result of a financial scandal in which members 
of his family were involved, and now a new party, con- 
sting of Conservatives and dissident Liberals, under the 
name of the National Union Party, has captured 75 seats 
out of 90 on a programme which rather dangerously 
¢ressed French racialism in conjunction with a loudly- 
trumpeted attack on banking and business interests 
generally. The sweeping majority behind M. Duplessis, 
the jeader of the new party, may or may not hold together. 
In any case the election cannot safely be interpreted in 
terms of Federal politics ; Mr. Mackenzie King expressly 
dissociated himself from the contest. Quebec, with its 
predominantly French population, is a distinctive province 
with its own political outlook and traditions. A swing- 
over in Ontario would be much more significant. 


* * * + 


Erasmus, Luther and the World Today 

In his presidential address to the Modern Churchmen’s 
conference at Oxford on Monday the Dean of St. Paul’s 
admitted frankly that the influence of Christianity in 
the world was steadily waning. It is hard to contest that 
verdict, or to acquit the exponents of Christianity of all 
responsibility. That, evidently, is Dr. Matthews’ view, 
for he emphasises the need for a new Reformation, in the 
spirit of Erasmus rather than of Luther. ‘‘ We seek to 
know,” he said, ** what Christ has to say to this generation 
and to proclaim it in the language of this generation.” 
That is profoundly true, so long—-and the Dean’s words 
lend no colour to the gloss-—as it is not interpreted to 
mean that the Church should say to this generation, in the 
language of this generation, wiat it gratifies this genera- 
tion to hear. The Church’s message may well be some- 
thing which, in so far as it involves sacrifice and the 
acceptance of exacting standards, this generation by no 
means desires to hear, But essentially the Dean is right. 
The standards are eternal, but the problem of their 
application to the complex problems of today, both 
personal and public, is formidable, and nothing is more 
important than that the Churches of all denominations— 
the laity even more than the clergy—should bring to the 
study of that the mental range of an Erasmus even more 
than the fervour of a Luther, though in fact both are 
néeded. 

* * * * 

By-Elections in Ireland 

The results of the two important by-elections held in 
Galway and Wexford this week show that Fianna Fail, 
Mr. de Valera’s party, is in no danger of losing support. 
In Galway, Fianna Fail had a 7,000 majority, in Wexford 
4 6,500 majority, over Fine Gacl, Mr. Cosgrave’s party. 
After the loss of a recent by-election in Dublin, and the 
suppression of the Irish Republican Army last month, 
it had been thought that Mr. de Valera’s popularity might 
be on the decline. But Mr. de Valera, as usual, seems 
to have calculated well; in both Wexford and Galway 
the Republicans gained surprisingly few votes ; the aged 
Count Plunkett in Galway secured only 3,000. And 
Fine Gael appears to have no policy positive or con- 
structive enough to distinguish it from Fianna Fail. 
Irishmen certainly do not seem conscious that Mr. de 
Valera’s Government has brought upon them the dire 
consequences threatened by the late Dominions Secretary. 
The success of Fianna Fail may have one consequence 
which both Englishmen and Irishmen should welcome. 
The elections took place without disturbance, and in an 
atmosphere which, together with their results, may 
persuade Mr, de Valera that it is worth his while to. produce 


If he does, the Free State will have made 
_— step forward in the development of its political 
institutions, 


another 


The Green Belt 

In April, 1935, the London County Council offered to 
contribute, during the next three years, up to £2,000,000 
towards the acquisition of lands to form part cf the 
Green Belt around London; and it is gratifying that 
local authorities are taking advantage of this offer. 
During the summer recess the L.C.C.’s committees 
will consider applications, under this scheme, from the 
councils of Essex, Buckinghamshire, Kent, Surrey and 
Middlesex. The lands it is hoped to acquire lie on the 
river at Wraysbury, on the North Downs, in the Chilterns, 
and between Egham and Rickmansworth on the west 
and Chipping Barnet and Epping Forest on the east. 
It is to be hoped that no difficulties will arise in the way 
of making these purchases ; for the problem of preserving 
the outskirts of London has become more and more 
pressing, especially since industry has turned to the 
south, and to London and Middlesex in_ particular. 
London spreads outwards more rapidly every day; it 
has become a strange and unnatural monster, much more 
truly a Great Wen than in Cobbett’s day. The Green 
Belt plan gives hope that at least the process of expansion 
will not continue indefinitely, with no break in the acres 
of stones and streets. 

* * * * 


The Negro’s Status 

We have too many national shortcomings of our own 
to be under any temptation to adopt a complacent 
attitude in commenting on characteristics of national life 
elsewhere. It is impossible, none the less, to read without 
profound revulsion of the scenes witnessed in a Kentucky 
township last Friday, when a crowd of ten thousand 
persons flocked from all parts of the State to watch the 
public execution of a negro sentenced for the murder of a 
white woman. One feature of what partook of the nature 
of a public festivity was that ~* the woman-sheriff. Mrs. 
Florence Thompson, 42-year-old mother of four children, 
is in charge of the execution.” The episode lends grim 
appositeness to the graphic description by an American 
writer on a later page of this issue of a lynching which 
she unintentionally witnessed in another Southern State. 
The problems created by the existence of white and black 
populations side by side must be recognised, and accounts 
of lynchings secure a prominence out of proportion to 
their number, but they remain, as almost all Americans 
except a minority of Southern whites acknowledge, a 
blot on American civilisation. So. hardly less, do public 
executions of negroes, which are far more demoralising 
than they can be deterrent. 

* * * * 


Protectionism in the Arts 

Protectionism has shown itself in its least attractive 
form in the ban imposed by the Ministry of Labour on 
the season of ballet which was to be given by M. René 
Blum’s company in Glasgow. The effect of the ban is 
to close a theatre which would otherwise be open and to 
deprive Glasgow of the pleasure of watching ballets 
composed and produced by a choreographer of genius, 
M. Fokine. The reason given is that the visit of M. 
Blum’s company might injure the season to be given later 
by our own Vic-Wells Ballet. But it is certain that the 
effect of seeing one ballet is not to decrease but to increase 
the desire to see more. A few years ago there was no 
ballet in London ; now, owing to the enthusiasm aroused 
by the Ballets Russes, the metropolis supports several 
companies, and each profits by the existence of the others ; 
the gain in appreciation of ballet is, of course, enormous, 
And the ban is unfortunate because, though ballet ts 
not a native art, it has made its home in England, and 
we may reasonably hope to see a flourishing school of 
ballet established here; the prohibition of competition 
will certainly not encourage that. 
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THE SPANISH SHAMBLES 


VENTS in Spain still threaten to create a situation 
as chaotic and menacing outside the Spanish 
frontiers as within them. Of the internal situation 
little need be said. The tide of war ebbs and flows. 
Both sides claim advances. ‘What is known certainly 
is that in the last week Gijon, an important port on 
the north coast, has fallen to the Government, and 
Badajoz, on the Portuguese frontier in the south, 
to the insurgents. Elsewhere key positions like 
San Sebastian, Saragossa, Malaga, Granada, some 
held by one side some by the other, are said to be 
in extremities, and the fall of any one of them may 
be expected at any moment. Broadly, the Govern- 
ment holds the eastern part of the country and 
Madrid, which is not yet seriously threatened, and 
the insurgents the western. 

Everywhere the fighting is marked by savage 
brutality, particularly where, as at Badajoz, the 
Moorish troops, brought across from Africa by General 
Franco in Italian aeroplanes, are involved. Nothing 
is more repulsive than competition in atrocity- 
niongering, a degradation to which certain journals in 
this country are to their eternal shame committing 
themselves more assiduously than the Spaniards 
themselves. What is certain, and all that can be 
said with certainty, is that the civil war is being 
waged with incredible barbarity by both sides. The 
Times Barcelona correspondent may be near the 
truth when he writes that “ while the Government 
militia and sympathisers proceed against suspected 
Royalists and Fascists by a process of weeding-out, 
the insurgents hold mass-executions,”’ but memories 
of Belgium are sufficient warning of the value of 
atrocity-stories flung out in the heat of battle to 
bolster up a propaganda campaign. 

But tragic as the situation in Spain is and will 
be till the inconclusive conflict has dragged on in 
guerilla warfare for months more yet, the danger 
for the world lies still in the possibility of a clash 
between rival champions of the opposing com- 
batants. The reality of that peril, the intervention 
of Germany and Italy on one side and of France and 
Russia on the other, needs no emphasis. And it is 
a reality that it is being and must be faced. Legally 
the position is clear. The Government formed by 
Senor Azana after the elections of February, however 
much or little its tenets may commend themselves, 
was indisputably a valid and constitutional adminis- 
tration. The elections themselves were more fairly 
conducted than any since the fall of the monarchy— 
which may not be saying very much—and in spite 
of sporedic ricts and outrages in different parts of 
the country the Government, which represented 
Left Centre opinion, with the Socialists and Com- 
munists unrepresented, might, but for the military 
revolt, have succeeded in maintaining and even fortify- 
ing parliamentary government in Spain. It was bad 
parliamentary government at the best, for partisan- 
ship in Spain is always bitter and ungoverned. 
Repression by cither side provokes reprisals by the 
other. And with Republicans in power past feudal and 
ecclesiastic oppression results in gross and indefen- 
tible outrages against landlords, priests and churches. 


—. 








But the Government has never ceased to be the 
constitutional Government, and General Frang) 
and his supporters are rebels pure and simple, Thy 
is incontestably the legal position. But this ; 
essentially a situation in which realities going beyon4 
mere legalism must be decisive. 

That sympathies of observers -of the Spanish 
chaos in every free country should be divided j 
not surprising. That in the totalitarian Staty 
where opinion is directly or indirectly dictate 
they should, in the ‘case of Germany and Ital 
be wholly with the Fascist insurgents, and . 
the case of Russia with the Government, js yi 
surprising either. And that active assistance by 
a dictatorship-country to the rebels should ultimatey 
provoke counter-measures by democratic -countric 
in support of the Government is mevitable. Tha 
it has not done so so far is due to the wise anj 
courageous initiative of the French Prime Ministe, 
who with the full support of this country is stil 
striving to unite the Governments of Europe in, 
pledge of non-intervention. That initiative wa 
taken as long ago as August Ist, and of the countrig 
that really count in the matter Great Britain ani 
Russia came into line at once. Germany and Italy 
are not in line yet, though the German reply to France 
published on Tuesday suggests that Herr Hitler 
reservations have been fined down to a narrow point, 

The chief outstanding demand is for the retum 
of a German Lufthansa aeroplane which wa 
forced down in Spain and detained by the Goven:- 
ment on the ground that it was meant for the rebels; 
but it may be hoped that Madrid will have waived 
whatever its legal rights may be regarding that 
before these lines appear. That German aeroplanes 
and German pilots have been assisting the rebels is 
beyond doubt, but on what scale is less certain. Itis 
Italian intervention that is the more serious, just 
as it is Italian reluctance to accept the pledge proposed 
by France that is the more conspicuous. There 
appears no reason to doubt, and every reason ti 
accept, the verdict of the French investigators who 
found that the Italian acroplanes which crashed in 
Algeria were army machines and that their pilots 
had up to a day before been Italian soldiers. Enough 
Italian machines are in General Franco’s hands to 
have robbed the Government of victory, for without 
the troops which the rebel leader has been able to 
transport from Morocco by air he could never have 
held his ground, much less assume the offensive. 

In such a situation the only course for Pewes 
which care for the preservation of peace in Europ 
to pursue is to prosecute the negotiations initiated 
by the French as long as there is any hope of 
tangible result. That hope is not to be abandoned 
yet, profoundly disturbing though the failure d 
Germany and Italy to give the necessary pledges, 
and the obvious reasons for their procrastination, at 
Both of them desire the success of the rebels botl 
on strategic grounds and because of a certain naturel 
affinity between military dictatorships everywhet. 
To the strategic aspect of the question, it may & 
mentioncd parenthetically, sympathisers in this 
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country with the Spanish rebels are showing them- 
glves incredibly blind; for whatever substance 


there may be in the rumours that Ceuta or one of the 


Balearic islands is to be the price for Italian support: 


it is manifest that a Fascist Spain in alliance with 
Fascist Italy would have the Mediterranean at its 
mercy. That in itself would not justify us in inter- 
yening Where we have no right to intervene. But 
actually precisely the reverse of that is in question, 
We are perfectly entitled to allow the Spanish 


Government to purchase munitions or anything else 
it chooses here. The Spanish Government has 
the right to expect that. Instead, we are joining 
with France in an endeavour to isolate the Spanish 
war, since only non-intervention can prevent rival 
interventions disastrous in their potential conse- 
quences. That is the right policy, and it may still 
prevail. And to support of the Government in that 
every good citizen will subordinate his own instinctive 
sympathies, whichever way they trend. 


THE LESSON OF THE GAMES 


0 one could say that Great Britain has done 
itself great credit in the Olympic Games. In 

the final results we were placed tenth among the 
nations of the world, below Germany, the United 
States, Hungary, Italy, France, Finland, Japan, 
Sweden and Holland. Germany won 33 gold medals, 
the United States won 24, Great Britain won 4. The 
British Empire, as a whole, won 6 gold medals, as 
many as Holland. The Empire was no more success- 
fulin its meeting with the United States on Saturday, 
when 90,000 people saw the Americans win by 
eeven events to three. It is only natural that 
these defeats should have inspired some dirges of 
dismay over the decadence of Great Britain and the 
Empire. It has even been suggested that, unless 
we can do better, we should retire from the Games 
altogether; for if we compete and lose our decadence 
is evident to all, and our loss of prestige prodigious. 
It is always difficult to define precisely what loss of 
prestige means, but here perhaps it indicates that 
other nations, realising that their athletes can run 
faster, jump higher, throw the hammer farther than 
ours, will no longer entertain for us that respect in the 


| political and even military spheres which we are in 


the habit of regarding as wholesome. That may not 
perturb us unduly; yet we may still with advantage 
ask why in fact we did lose and whether our defeat 
does indicate a national inferiority. 

Mr. Jesse Owens, the remarkable and_ sensible 
negro who runs faster and jumps farther than anyone 
ese in the world, has answered the first question as 
simply as could be wished. The British will not 
take the trouble which is necessary to win today. 


| Americans, he said, if they take to any form of sport, 


are determined to win at it, no matter what it may 


| cost in time, energy, concentration and money ;_ the 


same may perhaps be said now of the Germans and 
the Japanese. The British like to swim, to run, to 
play games, and they are delighted to excel at them ; 
but, beyond a certain point, they will not take the 


| Immense trouble which is now necessary if they are 
| to beat the whole world. It is worth noticing thet, at 


Berlin, few world’s records remained unbroken. At 
Tokyo, in four years’ time, the records will be broken 
again. But by now to reduce a world or Olympic 
record by a fraction of a second requires intense 
concentration, and each successive fraction becomes 


} more and more formidable ; the law of diminishing 


returns applies severely. Thus, today, to. win 
} ERE get . ea 

the Olympic Games demands, over a long period, all 
the energies of the competitors, a large and compli- 


tated organisation, 2 considerable expenditure ; ath- 


letics becomes a_ specialised profession for the athlete 
and a national service for the State. If an individual 
adopts this profession, he is weleome to his choice ; 
it is a different thing for the State to encourage such 
specialisation. It will be a deplorable day when, 
in England, the State begins to spend time and 
money in organising athletics for competitive and 
nationalist purposes. 

There is, however, another aspect to the question. 
Abundant evidence exists to show that, as a nation, 
we are not as healthy or well nourished or well 
developed as we should be. Beside such evidence 
defeat at the Olympic Games is an_ insignificant 
thing; victory would be equally insignificant, for if, 
by expense of spirit, time, energy and money, we 
could succeed in winning at Tokyo, the physical 
condition of ovr people would be little affected. 
The only condition on which, for us, the Olympic 
Games would be worth winning is that we should 
send to them not a few specialised champions but 
merely the best of a people all of whom could in 
some sense call themselves athletes; that victory 
at the Games should reflect in some sense a general 
rise in the physical fitness of the nation. The British 
have a natural delight in the playing of games and 
in sport. They have not needed to learn it. They 
have taught it to cther nations, who now excel 
them in accomplishment. Yet in this country 
there are far too few facilities for indulging this 
native and_ instinctive taste. A Londoner, for 
example, one of eight millions, will find few oppor- 
tunities for swimming, for cheap and healthy exercise, 
compared with those provided abroad; all over 
the country there is a dearth of playing-fields, equip- 
ment, training-grounds, gymnasia, bathing-pools, 
and to some extent this is responsible for the un- 


satisfactory physical condition of our people. To 
provide these facilities would be an immense 


benefit, especially under industrial conditions ; it 
preserve in the nation 
attitude 


much also to 


until 


would do 
what has 
sport. 

It is no small thing to have shown the world the 
value and the pleasures of physical exercise. It 


been now a sane towards 


would, perhaps, be an even better thing to show the 
world a sensible and healthy attitude towards it, 
to retain the mere pleasure and delight which often 
are not in winning games but in things associated 
with them, in the open air, in the country, in health, 
in physical life. To some, indeed, the Olympic 
Games themselves, with their vast publicity, organ- 


jsation, their “ international incidents,” their oppor- 
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tunities for nationalist .exhibitionism,. have often 
been marked by a vulgarity, a hysteria, which 
have nothing to do with the simplicities of games 
as ordinary people play and wish to play them. 
There are many who feel that sport, athletics, 
have a more useful purpose, and more delightful 
pleasures, than that of being victor ludorum at Berlin 
or Tokyo. Our supremacy in athletics, like our 
industrial supremacy, has long ago passed away ; 
we obtained both largely because we were the first 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FANO describe the attitude of the Daily Mail in regard to 

the Spanish Civil War as outrageous is to practise 
an almost quixotic economy of language. I am_ not 
speaking of the paper’s opinions. No one cares what 
they are. But there are certain canons of journalistic 
honesty to which even the Daily Mail might be expected 
to pay some kind of reluctant tribute. After reading 
its account of the fall of Badajoz that illusion is dispelled 
once for all. The Wail, unique among English papers, 
had a special correspondent in Badajoz. He entered 
it with the victorious insurgent forces. And to judge 
from his report as printed he is unique among special 
correspondents in his capacity for failing to see what 
stared him in the face. (I say, designedly, “to judge 
from his report as printed,” for he may well have tele- 
graphed far more than his paper chose to publish.) For the 
Mail knows nothing of the hideous atrocities, the mass- 
executions of defenders in hundreds, the hideous massacres 
by the Moors, of which every other London paper—The 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post and the 
rest—was full. The Daily Express spoke in headlines 
of * the Badajoz Horror ” ; to the Mail there was merely 
** a brilliant feat “—the capture of the town. The captors, 
Moors and the Foreign Legion, figure as ‘‘ Gen. Franco’s 
seasoned African troops.” On the other hand, ** The 
action of the Daily Mail in exposing the Reds’ atrocities 
in Spain was warmly commended from pulpits in all parts 
of Britain vesterday.” A colour-blindness which leaves 
atrocities invisible except when Reds commit them 
is either misfortune or malignity, according to whether 
it is involuntary or deliberate. 

* * * * 

Lord Banbury of Southam was a survival from a past 
epoch, for his réle of obstructor-in-chief was played 
exclusively in the House of Commons, of which he 
ceased to be a member in 1924, and he had largely 
abandoned it some time before his career in that Chamber 
ended. Not that he ever transgressed, or came near 
transgressing, the rules of the House. He knew them 
far too well. But those interminable, unilluminated 
speeches could kill any debate, and frustrate any snap 
division while the Whips called their men up. Much 
could be forgiven the right honourable baronet, none the 
less, for the ardour and profound sincerity of his 
campaigns against cruelty to animals. 

* * * * 


The service in Cornish in Truro Cathedral on Sunday 
has got a paragraph in most of the papers, but it is very 
hard to see any raison d’étre for it. The Cornish language 
is stone dead so far as common usage is concerned—a 
lady named Doll Pentreath, of Mousehole, was said to 
be the last person to speak it naturally, and she died, I 
fancy, a century or more ago—and there could be no 
possible point in trying to revive it. For philologists 
and antiquarians it no doubt has a legitimate interest, 
but it would take a good many of them to fill Truro 
Cathedral. 


Se 


to enter the field. The lesson of the Games, if 

have any lesson, is that we should be glad other 
nations have taken so enthusiastically to activities 
which we ourselves value. We are sure most 
people in the country recognise the folly of the 
grave conclusions that have been drawn from o 
defeats. When to win the Olympic Games become 
an object of British, as it has of German, Policy 
we shall really have reached the stage of. senility 
the true decadence. : 



















A quotation in this column headed “ Our Gray. 
marians ” has elicited the comment that The Spectaty 
might properly be castigated for using the heading 
“What Should We Fight For?” since “ a preposition i 
a bad word to end a sentence with.” But is it? Ang 
why? I know the purists say so, and no doubt th 
thing can be carried too far ; for example, ‘ What bog 
would you like to be read to out of ?” But far better |p 
clear and vigorous than stilted and ineffective. 

* * * * 














If the German Foreign Office really controlled German 
foreign policy the appointment of Dr. Dieckhoff 
State Secretary and Baron von Weisziicker as head of 
the Political Department, would be distinctly reassuring, 
Dr. Dieckhoff was well known in London as Counsellor 
at the Embassy: in Carlton House Terrace and he has 
handled Germany’s relations with Great Britain eve 
since his return to the Wilhelmstrasse. Baron yon 
Weisziicker was for several years head of the League 
of Nations section at the Foreign Office, and regularly 
attended all meetings of any importance at Geneva, 
Both he and Dr. Dieckhoff, like the Foreign Minister, 
Baron von Neurath, are men of international outlook. 
but they have, of course, to reckon with Nazi party 
leaders who are not. 

* * * * 




















The impending publication (first of all in the Daily 
Telegraph) of the memoirs of Colonel Dreyfus is an 
event of singular interest. Only the middle-aged re. 
member the succession of sensations created throughout 
Europe by the charge against Dreyfus of the sale of 
military secrets; his condemnation; Zola’s famous 
J’ Accuse ; the account of the re-trial at Rennes in 189! 
by that brilliant journalist G. W. E. Steevens;. the 
final confession of Esterhazy; and the belated rehabilita- 
tion of Dreyfus after four and a half years on Devil’ 
Island. No one can understand Anatole France’s L’'lle 
des Pingouins without knowing something of the cas 
and the anti-semite campaign of which it was the climay, 
and admirers of that novel will welcome the oppor 
tunity of refreshing their memory on the facts of 4 
‘ase that shook the French Republic to its foundations 

* * * * 


I am glad to be able to record that Dr. Rendel Harns, 
whose life was despaired of a couple of months ago, 
has made a remarkable recovery. Superest vita 
vetere cane, he assured a_ visitor last week, in the 
course of a conversation in which classical quotations 
textual emendations and philological conjectures cate 
as thick and fast as they did when Dr. Harris (who ’ 
still confined to the house) was 48 instead of 84. 

* * * * 

Juniper Hall is not in peril after all. It is the adjacent 
estate of Juniper Hill that is in the market. The fail 
was mine. Defective vision or my car’s, excessive speed 
caused. me to mis-read the notice as I passed. 
JANUS. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR?—V 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


UT it this way : What is the proper place, the proper 
function of force, in organised society ? Confusion 
on that point continues to give us not only war, but, 
increasingly it would seem, civil war—armed political 
parties, gangster rule, the degeneration of Europe into 
conditions which we used to regard as peculiar to Spanish 
American republics or Asiatic despotisms. So it is worth 
examination, remembering what ‘ force” in the 
form of war involves: the indiscriminate slaughter of 
ava populations, the burning alive of masses of helpless 
human creatures, the flaying and blinding of little chil- 
dren... - When is that justified ? 

Every nation, with no single exception in the wide 
world, answers “ For Defence.” Each says this by what 
it does. Each maintains its armaments, which means 
that it will go to war if attacked. (The costly armaments 
would otherwise be meaningless.) Defence is put before 

ace. 

But what 7s attack ? What is defence ? 

Clearly defence cannot be limited to mere defence of 
territory. The United States, for instance, was in no 
danger of invasion when she entered the Great War. 
(German soldiers were otherwise engaged.) Making 
almost a religion of Isolationism, she has had six foreign 
wars; not one was to resist invasion. She has landed her 
soldiers in every part of the world. Britain has fought a 
great many foreign wars since the Norman conquest ; 
not one on British soil. They cannot all have been 
aggressive. We fought to defend our interests, rights, 
particularly the right to be strong enough to defend what 
we regard as our vital interests if they should be challenged 
by others. 

It was for that reason that we, like the United States, 
like a dozen other nations who were not directly attacked 
by Germany, joined in the Great War against her, and 
would have done so even if she had not violated Belgium. 
For, had she won she would have been, or we feared she 
would have been, so powerful as to make it impossible for 
us to defend ourselves. We preferred that she should 
be the weaker. Versailles resulted—clear proof to 
Germany that the weaker party to a dispute never gets 
justice. She proposes to be the stronger in order to get 
“justice.” But her view of justice will not be ours. We 
may then have to go to war for “ justice,” to be followed 
by a new treaty worse than the last: to the end of 
civilisation. 

Defence under the older method means being stronger 
than any who might challenge your interests or rights. 
Then what becomes of the defence of the weaker? Is 
he to have none? The demand to be the stronger 
party means that in disputes, when, that is. the question is 
which party is right, we demand to be in a position to be 
sole judge of the question. By such a method there can be 
no equality of right ; it is a mutual denial of right. And 
we cannot under it, in the long run, make our defence 
effective. 

The way out indicates what we should fight for. We 
should fight to forbid fighting as the means by which one 
of the parties becomes its judge. Force should be the 
instrument not of the litigant, but of the law; the 
law that neither litigant shall be the judge ; the law that 
there shall be no more war; the law, in national affairs, 
that the constitution shall not be swept aside by the force 
of armed parties who do not happen to like it. The place 

of force in organised society is to enable reason, dis- 
cussion, third-party judgement, to take the place of force ; 
hot because law, or courts or constitutions necessarily 
give us justice (usually they don’t), but because they 


come nearer than any device yet discovered by man for 
giving us peace, for combining defence with peace. We 
should be ready to fight for their underlying principle 
because force behind that principle gives the greatest 
chance of reducing force to a minimum; the greatest 
chance of effective defence; the only chance of com- 
bining defence with justice. This is not the paradox 
which cheap derision would sometimes make it appear. 
I have a dispute with a neighbour about, say, a right of 
way. One day he says : 

“ This dispute has gone on long enough. I have the most 

passionate conviction that I am right. 1 propose therefore to 
burn down the fences and buildings which obstruct this right.” 
I say: 
arbitration, the court—should settle 
this matter; not force. I do not ask to be the judge, and I offer 
you the same right of third-party judgement which I claim. And 
because I do not believe in force as settlement I shall resist you if 
you attempt to secure it by that means. If I did not resist, I 
should be allowing force. your force, to settle it.” 
He is unconvinced; attacks me with arms; I resist, 
disarm him. But if, having annulled or cancelled out 
his force, I then take his arms to “ larn him ~ by forcibly 
annexing such property as I, in my good judgement, think 
appropriate reparation, I merely adopt his principle ; 
and we shall end in murder. 

If I call for the police they will not use their force to 
settle the right-of-way question. They know nothing 
of it. They will use their force simply to prevent my 
neighbour using his force to secure settlement. They 
use force to restrain force, to prevent forceful decision ; 
to enable the non-forceful to operate. Note the place 
of foree in constitutional government. 

Assume that British Blackshirts have attained the 
influence which the Croix de Feu and other armed 
Leagues had in France, or which the Rexists seem to 
be gaining in Belgium, and have pulled off a coup de main 
by which Parliament, Whitehall, the B.B.C. and the 
principal newspaper-offices are occupied (the sort of 
thing now almost a commonplace in Europe). Mr. 
Baldwin (to the cheers of Mr. Lansbury), adapting 
one of his sanctionist speeches. says he will be no party 
to any policy which would precipitate civil war: 
** Constitutional Sanctions mean civil war.” The Cabinet 
decide that they will defend the British Constitution in 
the same way that they defended the Covenant of the 
League—act, that is, on the principle that it would 
be defended unless attacked by force, in which case it 
would be. like Abyssinia, abandoned to its fate since 
* defence would mean war.” 

Would that give Britain internal peace? It would 
be an invitation to all the would-be British Mussolinis 
to make the country the playground of their ambitions, 
their fanaticisms and passions, and would inaugurate a 
period of violence, bloodshed. hates, such as our country 
has not known in centuries. Let us put it brutally : 
To save peace in Britain, in the circumstances imagined 
(and now become common in Europe), the Government 
would have to kill, to maim, to disembowel, in order that 
might not become 


“Impartial judgement 


killing, maiming, disembowelling 
a commonplace on our soil. 
In Japan last March, a group of young officers and 


their men—seme of whom had already been implicated 


in the assassination of Cabinet Ministers and been 
pardoned—believing. among other things, that the 


Government ought to conquer China outright and declare 
war on Russia, attempted something very similar to 
what I have imagined British Blackshirts attempting 


here. They mutinied and fortified themselves in a 
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strategic position. If they had been successful, a great 
war upon China and Russia would probably have resulted, 
in which untold millions would have been killed. The 
Japanese authorities trained guns upon the mutineers 
and threatened merciless bombardment unless they 
yielded. The Times Tokio correspondent tells the 
result : 

“The submission of the insurgents was cbtained by patience 

backed by overwhelming force and the visible determination to 
use it.” 
That threat of force spared both the present and 
future killing; the youngsters themselves and of the 
numberless victims of the Russian or Chinese war which 
they planned. 

The authorities faeed this alternative: To open fire 


IN DEFENCE OF THE MACHINE 


By A. BARRATT BROWN (Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford) 


LIB generalisations form,a numerous and light-armed 
section of the enemies of Truth. On either side 
of any controversy they are early in the field. The dis- 
cussion of Machinery has seen them active both among 
those who laud the machine and its attendant benefits, 
and among those who denounce the machine and its atten- 
dant evils. An examination of the facts shows that its 
gains and losses are not thus easily assessed and tabulated. 
The threads of good and evil, here as elsewhere, are inex- 
tricably interwoven. But certain points stand out in a 
survey of the effects of machinery upon human life and 
labour. 

In the first place there is no question that the machine 
has eliminated a large amount of sheer toil, or heavy and 
exhausting labour. To a large extent it has, as we say, 
‘““taken the backache out of industry.” That it has not 
done so more completely is due to the fact that labour- 
saving machinery is most often introduced not to save 
labour but to save labour costs. Further, the machine 
has eliminated a great many kinds of monotonous labour. 
If we think of sewing before the sewing-machine, of 
sawing before the steam-saw, or of the monotonous and 
repetitive operations involved in wrapping and folding 
by hand or even in clerical work now done by the printing 
press, the typewriter and the adding-machine, we realise 
that while new forms of repetitive work have come in, 
there are at least as many more that have gone out. 

Moreover, the situation changes with changing develop- 
ments in machinery itself. In the earlier stages of 
mechanisation and in particular of mass-production, 
there is a great deal of machine-tending which is monoton- 
ous, mechanical and de-humanising. But just because 
it is mechanical it is work of a kind that can be further 
mechanised. A little machine has recently been invented 
which automatically adjusts a washer to a screw; and 
it is precisely the more monotonous and repetitive pro- 
cesses that are often capable of being further mechanised 
and handed over to more and more automatic machinery. 
That is why M. Henri de Man arrives at the paradoxical 
conclusion that “‘ the best way of de-mechanising work 
is to hand it over to a machine.” We may indeed hope 
that human labour will become—in so far as it is mechan- 
ised—not the mechanical and monotonous work of human 
robots, but the skilled and interesting work of human 
supervisors and engineers. 

How far is skill advancing or receding under the con- 
ditions of machine industry ? It is too soon to say even 
of muscular dexterity and artistic craftsmanship that 
they are passing away. An I.L.O. observer reports that 
in Europe today not only does the number of persons 
engaged in handicrafts still exceed the number engaged 
in large-scale industry, but also the machine has actually 
created additional tasks for hand-skills in finishing, 


ee 





upon those young officers would pound them into filth 
pulp; would impose upon their completely inutiie 
families anguish and misery. Not to be ready 0 to do 
would involve larger miseries and greater agonies f 
the near future. 

It does not help in the least to say: Because human 
life is sacred killing can in no circumstance be justifigg 
Every doctor, every surgeon and anaesthetist, has to 
face the possibility of killing : 

“The patient might live for years; the operation may kill him 
His death, if he dies now instead of possibly three or four year, 


hence, will be on my hands. A mistaken judgement is.a Sentenee of 
death.” 














The problem of the statesman is similar. But he, tog 
must face it. 














dressing, fitting and other competing jobs. It must fy. 
ther be remembered that mass-production is not applic. 
able to a great many industrial undertakings, and that 
factory work—whether mass-production or not—only 
accounts for probably less than 25 per cent. of the total 
volume of employment. Moreover, of recent years the 
decline in the number of factory workers has been mainly 
in the number of “‘ unskilled ” or ‘‘ semi-skilled ” workers, 
Machinery, which begins by displacing skilled workers by 
unskilled, ends by displacing unskilled workers by auto- 
matic machines run by skilled workers. Today there isan 
increasing demand for highly-skilled workers, and that 
not only in the engineering industry. And if some skilk 
are receding, new forms of skill are coming in, less special. 
ised and calling for more adaptability and _ versatility, 
but often involving a degree of accuracy and scientific 
efficiency never hitherto attained. 

The common assumption that the mechanisation and 
rationalisation of industry are accountable for a large 
proportion of unemployment is not in accordance with the 
facts. The machine, though a contributing factor, is by 
no means the main factor, in the spread of unemploy- 
ment. Short-run displacement certainly arises either 
from the diminution of the total labour force in a given 
concern or from the substitution of semi-skilled juvenile 
and often female labour for that of older male worker, 
But two things stand out—the stability in the numbe 
of skilled workers in mechanised concerns over a period 
of years, and the fact that unemployment is worst where 
mechanisation is least evident and least where mechanist- 
tion is most evident. Moreover, while it is admitted that 
there is a time-lag and technological unemployment, 
two factors that are likely to compensate in the long mu 
for the displacement of labour by mechanisation are the 
lowering of real costs and the additional purchasing 
power in the community arising from cheaper prices 0! 
goods or from higher wages. The twofold need of today 
is a distribution of purchasing-power to enable the mas 
of the people to employ each other’s skills and services 
and a distribution of trained and ‘ provisioned ”’ leisure 
to enable people to “employ themselves” when n0 
otherwise employed. 

There are subtler psychological effects of mechanisation 
that are not sufficiently taken into account. There is the 
inevitable regimentation of work consequent on the neél 
to use mechanical plant with the greatest possibile regi: 
larity and economy. The effect on the worker may b 

















































most simply described by saying that there is a world df 





difference between ‘‘ knocking off” and “ clocking oft” 
There is, further, an increasing amount of “ specdill 
up” with a consequent increase of nervous tensidh 
Machinery over whose speed and rhythm the worker hi 
no control, machinery that “‘ sets the pace ” and dominate 
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the worker's operation and its rate, is likely to set up a 
cense of strain. Again, the sheer scale of modern industry 
involves ‘the loss of personal and social relationships and 
the feeling among workers, who have no longer a name 
but ‘a number, that they are merely impersonal and 
replaceable parts of a vast machine. But while these ill 
effects frequently result, there are some forms of machine- 
work which are calculated to enhance the personality 
and self-esteem of the worker. It depends on whether 
the machine is running you or you are running the 
machire. Anyone who operates a machine over whose 
fenpo and movement he exercises control feels something 
of the sense of enhanced power, as every motorist knows. 
The man who is doing or making something with the help 
ofa machine feels that he is working with the machine in 
a partnership that is all the pleasanter because he remains 
the senior partner.* ; 

It is a frequent charge against mechanical civilisation 
that it is making for standardisation. The term needs 
clearer definition than is usually given to it. In a 
technical sense it means the use of standard units of 
measurement and the standard production of inter- 
changeable parts which facilitates the processes of mass- 
production. ' Along with “ simplification,” or the attempt 
to reduce the number of sizes and varieties in the products 
of manufacture, it conduces to efficiency and the elimin- 
ation of waste. Nor can it be said to imperil as yet the 
individuality of the consumer. My individuality is not 
seriously violated by the fact that I have today 25 
varieties of blackboard slate to choose from instead of 
250 as in the past. 

One ‘of the consequences of mass-production is the 
enormous quantity of standard commodities, from 
motor-cars to match-boxes. Here again the range of 





*Tnese observations are based on an enquiry among machine- 
workers, the full results of which are embodied in my book on The 
Machine and the Worker. 


choice is ample, as any sales catalogue will show; and 
we need to remember that consumption in pre-mechanical 
times and countries is standardised at a low level. The 
real trouble is not so much the standardisation of useful 
commodities as the multiplication of useless ones—the 
bewildering number of gadgets and gewgaws on which 
we are tempted to waste time and money. It is vulgar- 
isation rather than standardisation that is the evil to 
be deplored—the emphasis on quantity rather than 
quality, and on changing fashions rather than durability. 

There is, however, another kind of standardisation 
which is rendered possible, though not inevitable, by the 
machine. While the mechanical means of communi- 
cation promote variety, the mechanical reproduction 
of records promotes uniformity. The Press, the radio, 
the gramophone and the film reduplicate vast masses 
of identical material, and may be exploited with a view 
to standardised propaganda and mass-suggestion. Far 
more important to the Dictatorships of today than the 
machine-gun is the machine-voice. 

The chief safeguard against the dangers of a machine- 
made civilisation is to be found in the kind of education 
that gives to its citizens independence of mind, a sense 
of proportion, and a standard of values; and the kind 
of education that equips them not only or mainly for 
the work they have to do but for the leisure which they 
will possess increasingly. The test of a liberal education 
is to be found in what it leads ordinary people to do 
with themselves in their leisure time. 

The machine then is neither god nor devil. The evils 
which we associate with it are mainly due either to the 
use to which we put it (as in mechanical warfare) or to 
the failure to decide what use it is best worth putting to. 
While Vulcan is not a worthy object of worship, there 
are other false gods far more baneful than Vulean, and 
the worst evils are far more likely to come upon us from 
the worship of Mammon and the worship of Mars, 





THE TREATY WITH EGYPT 


By J. A. SPENDER 


“(NAST thy bread upon the waters” is a tag which 

comes into my head as a member of the Milner 
Mission, on reading after sixteen years of the completion 
of a Treaty with Egypt. That grey winter in Cairo, 
those laborious researches into the administration of 
the country and the causes of its discontents, the efforts 
to establish contacts across the barriers of suspicion 
and misunderstanding, and in the following months, 
when the scene was. transferred to London, and the 
Fgyptian leaders at last came to negotiate, the inter- 
minable search for formulas in the Secretary of State’s 
room in the Colonial Office—all this, it seems, has not 
quite counted for nothing. 

I bear away with me from those times the memory 
of one or two thrilling moments—a night at Tantah 
When a little Egyptian boy led me to safety through 
by-ways and alleys while the mob was pouring down the 
main street in pursuit of me; a moment when my 
railway carriage was suddenly invaded by young 
Kgyptians, and an ingenious railway guard let me out 
and imprisoned them—but the abiding impression which 
has never left me was that the great mass of the 
Egyptians are a kindly and friendly people with whom 
we might and ought to be on the best of terms, if we 
would only take some pains to understand their points 
of view. They share with us several characteristics 
Which we like to think specially British. If they flare 
up, they have short memories and bear no malice. 
They prefer muddling through to the best administration. 

hey understand our jokes and we understand their’s— 
4 point of real importance when Tommy and “ Gyppie ” 
have to work together, 


Circumstances have changed since 1920, and a word 
or two about the intervening years may not be amiss. 
The main lines of the Milner Report survive: the 
acknowledgment of Egyptian independence, the con- 
clusion of a Treaty with guarantees for imperial com- 
munications, the safeguarding of foreign rights and 
interests and so forth. I have seen it stated in the 
last few days that the Egyptians “ rejected the Milner 
proposals.” That was not so. As presented to the 
Government, the Milner Report contained a series of 


proposals agreed after long negotiations with the 
Egyptian delegation under Zaghlul’s leadership, We 


had hoped that the Government would accept it as a 
basis, and send Lord Milner to Egypt to negotiate the 
proposed Treaty. The Government, however, would 
have none of it, and, the favourable moment having 
passed, Zaghlul went again on the warpath, and now 
raised the question of the Sudan, which it had been 
tacitly agreed to let sleep until at least other questions 
had been settled. 

As for the British Cabinet, it appeared to share the 


popular misconception that Egypt was a_ part of 
the British Empire; it seemed to know nothing 


of the law and history of the matter, or of the circum- 
stances in which the “ Protectorate” had been pro- 
claimed and the promises made to the Egyptians during 
the War—aill of them material facts governing the 
situation, if pledges and promiises were to count for 
anything. I own that it surprised us that a Report dealing 
fully with all these matters, presented by one of the 
most respected of Cabinet Ministers, and backed without 
reservations by all his colleagues—three of whom had 
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long and intimate experience of Egyptian administration It is one thing to give foreigners guarantecs ‘through thy JE busi 
—should have been thus summarily disposed of. But mixed Courts against oriental ideas of justice, and quit cities 
those were days when cool argument on such matters another to give them immunities from reasonable taxation the 4 
was heard with impatience. - which in effect act as a bar on taxation of Egyptians distri 
From this time onwards the situation went from and leave the country without funds for social progres; Is | 
bad to worse, until in February, 1922, under strong or even good administration. : of ev 
pressure from Lord Allenby and British officials on | The most cheerful aspect of the Egyptian situatio, Je count 
the spot, the Government issued a proclamation granting 1S the survival, through all these years of political friction to th 
Egypt independence, but reserving for future settle- and bitterness, of the friendliness between individual what 
ment most of the questions dealt with in the Milner English and individual Egyptians. Nahas Pasha, the Je prose 
Report. It was then a case of any port in a storm present Prime Minister and leader of the popular party her ¢ 
and this was a very precarious shelter. It pledged went away from London in 1930 saying that though he and | 
the Egyptians to nothing and left them free to continue had failed to bring back a Treaty, he had brought bag } 
their agitations, which now took the fanatical and friendship with the English. He was at one time thought If 
dangerous form that culminated in the murder of Sir to be rather a wild man, but I hear from many soupeg belon 
Ice Stack, the Sirdar and Governor-General of the that his conduct of the recent negotiations has bee roots 
Sudan. For the next six years the Sudan question wise, moderate and statesmanlike. That is of good now 
hung over all negotiations, and was fatal to each in turn. omen for the future. The transition from agitator 4 En 
These agitations were also ruinous to Egyptian domestic statesman is never easy, but I believe Nahas to be capable powe 
politics; struggles between parties outbidding each _ of it. great 
other in patriotic fervour led to martial law, and, in . mast 


€ 


the last stages, to “ Palace rule’ under King Fuad. ENGLAND AND THE DUTCH bs é 
he 


This could not in any case have gone on for long, but 
the Abyssinian crisis brought home to all parties the folly By F. G. H. BACHRACH Hobt 
and danger of its continuance. Faced with the possible agg ago I was in my native Amsterdam—looking that 
alternatives, the Egyptians realised that, given the at pictures of England and Englishmen. The The 
necessity of European assistance, the British were, in pictures were part of the British Exhibition at th: ite 
spite of everything, the European nation most likely to Municipal Museum, opened by the Duke of Kent hs and | 
respect their independence ; and even the most sceptical month. Today I am in London—looking at picturs to tl 
British perceived that a friendly Egypt would bea military of England and Englishmen. The pictures are the eee 
as well as a political asset of high value. I have a lively scenes, people, and everyday incidents taking phe & - ' 
recollection of a midnight or early morning struggle, in around me. of ri 
which Arthur Henderson invited me to participate, with The locale of my observation-post has changed. Bu — ™ oe 
the Egyptian delegation of 1930, on the question of the my impressions remain much the same. I see England : rt 
Sudan. I own my sympathies were on the side of the not as a foreign country whose art, customs, and people 
Egyptians, and I think still that the Labour Government are interesting because novel, but as a country with perso 
might well have taken its courage in both hands and which I as a Dutchman have a deeply rooted sense of F te 
broken down the military opposition. It was a very kinship. The source of that kinship is one of the factors dy 
simple question then as now. If Egyptian battalions — in international relationship which is too often overlooked, sate 
were admitted to the Sudan, or Egyptian immigrants but is nevertheless of vital importance, never more 9 & nse 
allowed to settle in it, were they likely to be centres of than today! Let me explain. i 
disaffection ? If they were, it was no use talking about The pictures at the Amsterdam exhibition showa — bend 
it, or indeed talking at all about a friendly settlement me England as expressed in the works of Hogarth, & throb 
with Egypt. If they were not, it was not only right and Constable, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner and others. & wide 
fair to recognise Egyptian rights and interests in the I saw a land rather than a nation. The unique beauty mins 
Sudan, but a British partnership was desirable, and of the English scenery fascinated me. And, standing The j 
might some day be essential to the defence of the country. like sentinels midst its green park lands, were thes & Holla 

So I think now, and it is in my view, not the least merit stately English trees, eloquent, symbolic, possess F 4,,, 
of the present settlement that British and Egyptians almost of mystical personality, solitary or in_ isolated But 
working together may relieve the British taxpayer of groups, dignified, grave, dominating—symbolic in ther F i 
what might otherwise be a most serious burden. For English individuality. Likewise, the all-surrounding sea, 
the rest, my hopes are that the settlement of the “ reserved ebbing and flowing. The mood varied, but the sym- 
questions ” will end the nationalist unrest and leave the bolism remained—the alternate strife and_ peace ol ae 
Egyptians free to concentrate on their own affairs. England herself. age. 
From this point of view I believe, the transfer of the And the whole effect 2? A composite mental pictur FF an 
British garrison from the capital of Egypt to other stations of England as she was, is, and always will be. Fo & patie 
to be an intrinsically wise move. Its presence in Cairo rural England has always been the real England. Today Fj, 4), 
under the nose of the Egyptian authorities inevitably as much as ever. You point to your great industrial 4), le 
reflects on our sincerity in granting their independence, areas and ever growing towns and deny it. But indus 4 , 
but, even more important, it saps their sense of responsi- trial England is not the true, constant and enduring & ..,, 4, 
bility for keeping order, and enables Egyptians to throw England. I admit that something like three-quartes & ¢, ¢,, 
back on us the odium of everything that goes wrong and of your population live in towns and earn their livelihood Bo 
every unpopular act of their Government. It is a fatally in industrial and commercial pursuits of infinite variety. 
easy argument that “these things would not be per- No matter. The Englishman may work in a city, may 
mitted,” if the British were not here. even have his ‘“ house” within its bounds, but his 

Under the new régime we shall have to choose our ‘ home” is still in the country. For deep in his hear 
representatives wisely and see that they are men who he aspires to be a country squire, to own and cultivate} an 
understand the Egyptians and will respect their suscepti- his land. Look at these window-boxes, these vas pe 
bilities. Kgyptians are very willing to take advice and and hilly parks, these grassy squares, these flower-beds I feel 
even seck advice from men of this type, though they these rows and rows of gardens which I see on all side ties 
resent having it thrust upon them. There remains the in this modern England! Do they not typify his inbom passic 
question of the capitulations, in which our aid must be — love of land and of the soil ? and s 
freely and honestly given to break down foreign opposition. And then again, is it not a fact, that whilst the gre : 
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husiness buildings of London and your big provincial 

cities could be duplicated in any country in the world, 

the homesteads, farms and cottages of your country 
districts belong to England and to England alone ? 

Js it not grass and leisure which constitute the origin 

of every really English game? And is there any other 
country Whose sports and manners are so closely allied 
to the characteristics of her people? The country, and 
what it stands for, is her poetry—the town is England’s 
rose. It was her poetry which inspired the artists of 
her Golden Age whose works I admired in Amsterdam 
and caused me to reflect on the essential oneness of 
your country and my own. 

“ {felt that in these pictures I saw something that 

belonged to me, to my own land, something having its 
roots in the history of Holland, something which had 
now become the common heritage of both countries. 

England in her golden age of prestige, fame and 
power, was in many ways the heiress to Holland’s 
greatness. Were not our own Dutch ancestors the 
masters from whom these great English painters learned 
the art and vision now displayed in these pictures ? 
The age of Rembrandt, of van Dijk, of Teniers, 
Hobbema and Frans Hals, the golden age of Dutch art: 
that was the inspiration of these later English artists. 
The sea belonged to Holland once. Her art and 
life had once reached a level which stood out singular 
and full in its commanding independence. In contrast 
to the imaginative exuberance and frivolity of the 
latin civilisations of that period, the Dutch civilisation 
was hall-marked by solidity, truth and comfort in power 
of rich and cultured burgherdom. The home and 
grave domesticity, rather than the powdered nonentitics 
of Courts were the centres round which it revolved. 
It reached its zenith by the energetic development of 
personality and individuality. The Dutch were ambit- 
ious, not for the empty honour of favour and titles, but 
the more real rewards of good craftmanship and acumen. 
Such was the background in which the Dutch found 
their strength and pressed their seal upon contem- 
porary history and art. 

But the wheel of chance turned, and on we had to 
hand the torch. For a century or more, Dutch influence 
throbbed through England. William of Orange—an- 
cestor of our present Dutch Royal Family—was, however, 
buried in the national vaults of the land of his adoption. 
The initial leaders gradually disappeared. The tide of 
Holland’s creative power ebbed. She sank back into 
the cushions of her wealth and leisure. 

But throughout wars and battles, the seed was sown 
and throve in England. The Englishmen shown in 
these Amsterdam pictures were the heirs to Holland’s 
greatness and the founders of the British Empire. I 


_ saw them there, these leaders of their country and their 


P age, 
: they had become through their heritage from my own 


And I understood them. For what they were, 


country. Thus there is a deep and real significance 


stra | in this exhibition of British Art in the capital city of 


the land where it was mothered. In the mental visions 
and flood of reminiscence inspired by these pictures 
can be found the link that binds Holland with the England 
of today, 

Bonds between nations, founded not on_ political, 
economic or material interests, but on a spiritual alliance 
based on a2 common origin of culture, are only too rare. 
... But when they exist, as in the case of England 
and my country, they form a solid rock of friendship 
and mutual understanding which no external influence 
can undermine, And it is this spiritual alliance to which 
I feel it is well that we of both countries should turn 
today, in the midst of a chaotic world, aflame with 
Passion, suspicion and seething hatred—blinded by fear 
and self-deception, 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


E are half way through the summer oratory. The 
school speech days are over. The great men 
have had their say (how well I remember, years ago, 
a speech by Lord Curzon, beginning with the words, 
“When I was a boy at school, and great men came to 
talk to us ...”). The old-boy generals have reminded 
parents and scholars of the importance of discipline ; 
the old-boy bishops have assured them that character 
is more important than brains. The old-boy captains 
of industry have explained why they were always at 
the bottom of the form. 

The Group meetings are over, and the leaders, breaking 
their usual reserve, have recounted the number of 
important persons who, with their chauffeurs, their 
valets, and their maids, have solved @ la Buchman 
the riddle of the universe. The grand orchestra of 
organised labour has not yet opened: the middle 
classes must wait until September for the startling 
news that the day of the bourgeois is done. 

Last week it was the turn of the psychologists. These 
leaders of thought were considering school examinations. 
They met, appropriately, at Cheltenham, a town full 
of people who have done pretty well for themselves 
after passing examinations into Woolwich, examinations 


into Sandhurst, examinations into the Indian Civil 
Service, the Colonial Services, and what not. The 
town owes its prosperity to examinations. Once it 


was a disreputable Bath; but the Regency ended. 
Fast and flashy steeplechasing no longer suited the 
age. The burghers of Cheltenham saw the point, and 
took to serving education. In this environment the 
psychologists had full play. One of them pictured the 
number of lives ruined and blighted because the livers 
of these lives failed to pass examinations. I do not 
presume to doubt the truth of this statement. It 
seems odd to me because most of the people I know 
who failed to pass examinations are in good positions 
earning a lot of money. When I was at school the boys 
who could not pass examinations did not usually cut 
up rough about it. On the whole they knew why they 
failed. They had not done the work. Moreover there 
were compensations. The XI’s and XV’s were full of 
these potential blightees. It seems difficult to find 4 
test which every one can pass; such a test might be a 
little blighting to the clever boys. The options in most 
examinations are fairly wide. True, they were not ever 
thus. In my day you could not take your choice. I 
did not mind examinations where you wrote the answers. 
I hated tests in which I had to model lumps of clammy 
clay, or to do anything with needles, threads, knots, 
hammers, chisels, saws, bradawls, gimlets, screws ; 
screws—if only one could remember which way they 
turn, especially when one’s head is buried under the 
bonnet of a car. Is my life blighted ? 

And the solution? “* Educators *’—this is the psycho- 
logical word for “ teachers ’’—must treat examinations 
as a “purely diagnostic interlude in the course of 
education.” This is the psychological term for a test. 
Did any educator worth his name ever think an exam- 
ination more than a test? A test of the kind of work 
for which a boy is suited, a test of his common sense, 
his application ; and, if it be a written examination, a test 
of describing a thing in plain English, and not in jargon. 

Another expert brought the news that corporal 
punishment had been abolished in Russian schools. 
A good thing too. But I should like to know what 
happens to a little Russian who makes a long nose at 
the portrait of Lenin. He is warned, psychiatrically. 
He does it again. The educator sees him do it. What 
follows ? A diagnostic interlude ? 


> 
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JUSTICE AT NIGHT 


By MARTHA GELLHORN 


E got off the day coach at Trenton, New Jersey, and 
bought a car for $28.50. It was an eight year old 
Dodge open touring-car and the back seat was full of 
fallen leaves. A boy, who worked for the car dealer, drove 
us to the City Hall to get an automobile licence and he 
said: “‘ The boss gypped the pants off you, you should 
of got this machine for $20 flat and it’s not worth that.” 
So we started out to tour across America, which is, roughly 
speaking, a distance of 3,000 miles. 

I have to tell this because without the car, and without 

the peculiarly weak insides of that car, we should not 
have seen a lynching. 
, It was September, and as we drove south the days 
were dusty and hot and the sky was pale. We skidded 
in dust that was as moving and uncertain as sand, and 
when we stopped for the night we scraped it off our faces 
and shook it from our hair like powder. So, finally, we 
thought we'd drive at night, which would be cooler 
anyhow, and we wouldn't see the dust coming at us. 
The beauty of America is its desolation: once you leave 
New England and the industrial centres of the east you 
feel that no one lives in the country at all. In the south 
you see a few people, stationary in the fields, thinking or 
just standing, and broken shacks where people more or 
less live, thin people who are accustomed to semi-starva- 
tion and crops that never quite pay enough. The towns 
‘or villages give an impression of belonging to the flies ; 
and it is impossible to imagine that on occasion these 
Janguid people move with a furious purpose. 

We drove through Mississippi at night, trying to get to 
a town called Columbia, hoping that the hotel would be 
less slovenly than usual and that there would be some food 
available. The car broke down. We did everything we 
could think of doing, which wasn’t much, and once or 


twice it panted wearily and then there was silence. We 
sat in it and cursed and wondered what to do. No one 
passed ; there was no reason for anyone to pass. The 


roads are bad and mosquitoes sing too close the minute 
you stop moving. And the only reason té go to a small 
town in Mississippi is to sell something, or try to sell, 
and that doesn’t happen late at night. 

It was thirty miles or more to Columbia and we were 
tired. If it hadn't been for the mosquitoes we should 
simply have slept in the car and hoped that somcone 
would drive past in the morning. As it was we smoked 
cigarettes and swatted at ourselves and swore and hated 
machinery and talked about the good old days when 
people got about in stage-coaches. It didn’t make things 
better and we had fallen into a helpless silence when we 
‘heard a car coming. From some distance we could hear 
it banging over the ruts in the road. We climbed out 
and stood so the headlights would tind us and_ presently 
a truck appeared, swaying crazily. It stopped and a man 
leaned out. As a matter of fact, he sagged out the side 
and he had a bottle in one hand, waving it at us. 

** Anything wrong ? ” he said. 

We explained about the ear and asked for a lift. He 
-pulled his head into the truck and consulted with the 
driver. Then he reappeared and said they'd give us a lift 
to Columbia later, but first they were going to a lynching 
and if we didn’t mind the detour. ... 

We climbed into the truck. 

“ Northerners ? ” the driver said. ““ Where did you all 
come from ?” 

We said that we had driven down from Trenton in New 
Jersey and he said, * In that old piece of tin ? ” referring 
to our car. The other man wiped the neck of the hottle 








by running his finger around inside it, and offered it tom 
“Do you good,” he said, “* best corn outside Kentucky” 
It was no time to refuse hospitality. I drank some of the 
stuff which had a taste like gasoline, except that it Was 
like gasoline on fire, and he handed it to my friend J, 
who also drank some and coughed, and they both laughed 

I said timidly, ‘“‘ Who’s getting lynched ? ” 

“Some goddam nigger, name of Hyacinth gg | 
recollect.” 

* What did he do?” 

* He got after a white woman.” I began to think wit, 
doubt and disgust of this explanation, So I asked why 
the woman was. 

“Some widow woman, owns land down towan, 
Natchez.” 

“ How old is she?” Joe asked. Joe was in doubt, toy 

“ Christ, she’s so old she ought to of died. She's abou 
forty or fifty.” 

* And the boy ? ” 

“ You mean that nigger Hyacinth ? ” 

I said yes, and was told that Hyacinth was abo 
nineteen, though you couldn’t always tell with niggers. 
sometimes they looked older than they were and son. 
times younger. 

“What happened?” Joe said. “* How do you know shy 
got raped ?” 

‘* She says so,” the driver said. “* She’s been screaminy 
off her head about it ever since this afternoon. She m 
down to the next plantation and screamed and said hay 
that man; and she said it was Hyacinth. She ought t 
of knowed him anyhow ; he was working for her sone. 
time back.” 

“ How do you mean; was he a servant ?” 

* No,” the driver said, “ he was working on her lan(, 
on shares. Most of her croppers’ moved off by nov; 
she don’t give them any keep and they can’t make tle 


crop if they don’t get nothing to eat all winter. She sink 


is cruel hard on niggers, that woman; she’s got a bi 
name for being a mean one.” 

* Well,” Joe said, very gently, “ it doesn’t look likes 
to me that a boy of nineteen would go after a woman« 
forty or fifty. Unless she’s very beautiful of course.” 

* Beautiful,’ the man with the bottle said, “Je 
you ought to see her. 
field and she’d scare the crows to death.” 

We bumped in silence over the roads. I coulth! 
think of anything to say. These men were evident! 
going to the lynching, but I didn’t see that they wer 
blind with anger against the negro, or burning to avelf 
the honour of the nameless widow. Joe whispered t 
me: “ You know we can’t just sit and take this. | 
don’t believe the boy did anything to that wom 
We can’t just sit around and let a man get hung, ji 
know.” I began to feel hot and nervous and I decide 
I'd like a drink even if it was corn whiskey. Bit! 
couldn’t think of anything to do. 

“ How many people will be coming? A big crowd! 
I asked. 

“Yeah. They been getting the word around 


evening. Some of the boys gonna go down and spi 


the jail. That’s easy. Sheriff don’t plan on hold 
that nigger till trial time anyhow. There'll be 4 lot 
folks driving in from all over the. county. They be 
telephoning around this afternoon and _ visiting A 
and it gets around if there’s troubie -with a mgs 
There'll be plenty folks there.” 


They could stick her out ini 
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“But,” Joe said, this time desperately, “ you don’t 


w that he did anything to that woman. You haven’t 
? 9 


kno 
any proof have you 

“She says he did,” the driver said, “ that’s enough 
for us. You gotta take a white woman’s word any time 
pefore you take a nigger's. Helluva place it’d be if you 
said white folks lied and niggers told the truth.” 

“But you said he worked for her,’ Joe went on. 
“You said she was mean and didn’t give her share- 
croppers decent rations. He’s so much younger than 
she is, too, and you said she wasn’t any beauty. He 
may have been going to see her to ask for money for 
food and he may have gotten mad and raised his arm 
or something that made her think he was going to strike 
her, - 

“fissen, sonny,” the man with the bottle said quietly, 
finally, “‘ this here ain’t none of your goddam business.” 

We drove in silence, lurching against each other, and 
the driver took a drink, steering with one hand, and then 
the other man drank. They were sore, I could see that. 
They'd come out to get drunk and have a good time 
and here we were, asking questions and spoiling their 
fun. They were getting a grim drunk, not a laughing 
one, and they were sore about it. They didn’t offer us 
the bottle any more. 

The road widened and ahead we could see tailights. 
The driver stepped on the gas and the truck rattled 
forward. We passed a touring car with six men in it; 
Isaw some shot guns. “That you, Danny?” the 
driver shouted. “* Hi, Luke, see you later.” 

We were evidently going to an appointed meeting 
place. I asked about this. ‘ They’ll bring him up 
from jail,” the man with the bottle said. “ We all are 
gonna get together at the Big Elm cross-roads.” 

There were more cars now and the road was better. 
“Almost there,” the driver said, and for no reason at 
all the man with the bottle said, ** Attaboy,” and laughed 
and slapped his leg. 

There was no moon. I saw an enormovs tree and, 
though there were no doubt others, it stood by itself 
and had a curious air of usefulness. The roads forked 
and there were shapeless dark cars sprawled in the dust 
and men waiting in groups, laughing, drinking, and 
looking down the road for something to appear; some- 
thing that would give this party meaning. I couldn’t 
judge the crowd but there must have been about fifty 
cars, and these cars travel full. 

Presently a line of cars came up the road. They were 
going as fast as they could over the ruts. They stopped 
and men poured out of them, not making much noise, 
apparently knowing what they had to do as if it were a 
ritual, or something they had practised often before. 
Some of these men seemed to be the poorest of white 
farmers ; tenants or share-croppers themselves. Tattered 
clothes, the usual thin unhinged bodies, that soiled look 
of people who live in little crowded places. There were 
one or two men who seemed to be there on principle, as 
one would go to a dinner party because it was an obliga- 
tion, but a very boring one, and a few men, rather 
more compact than the others, who directed the show. 
It was hard to tell in this light, but they seemed men of 
middle age mostly, householders, heads of families, reliable 
people. Joe was saying now, “ I'd like to kill somebody 
myself,” 

Tcouldn’t think of anything at all. I kept wondering 
why we were here. I hadn’t seen Hyacinth yet. 

But Hyacinth was there, surrounded by men. He had 
been brought in one of the last cars. I heard.a man say: 

Hurry up before the bastard dies of fright.” Hyacinth 
Was walked across the road, through an open space, to 
the great tree. He had his hands tied and there was a 


rope around his waist. They were dragging him; his 
legs curled under him and his head seemed loose and 
heavy on his neck. He looked small and far too quiet. 
They had torn off his shirt. 

The men gathered around; they came without any 
commands and stood at a distance to give the leaders 
room to work. There was not any decisive noise, no 
cheering or shouting, but just a steady threatening 
murmur of anger or determination. The action moved 
fast, with precision. 

A sedan drove up and stopped under the tree. A man 
climbed on to the top quickly. Another. They stood 
black against the sky. From beneath, a group of men, 
shoving and pushing, got Hyacinth’s limp thin body 
up tothem. Hyacinth half lay, half squatted on the 
roof. From the ground a length of rope sailed up, 
hung in the air, curved and fell. A man tried again and 
the rope caught and hung down from a limb. The 
noosed end was thrown to one of the men standing on 
the car-roof. He held it and shook Hyacinth. There 
were no words now, only vague instructions, half-spoken. 
The crowd stood still; you could hear the mosquitoes 
whining. 

The other man held something in his hand ; it looked 
like a great jug. He held it over Hyacinth, who shivered 
suddenly. and came to life. His voice rose out of him 
like something apart, and it hurt one’s ears to listen to 
it; it was higher than a voice can be. not human. 
* Boss.” he said, * Boss I didf’t do nuthin, don’t burn 
me Boss, Boss...” The crowd had trembled now, 
stirred by his voice, and there were orders to hurry, 
to kill the bastard, what the hell were they waiting 
a 

The two men held him up and put the noose around his 
neck, and now he was making a terrible sound, like a 
dog whimpering. The minute they let go. he slacked into 
a kneeling position and his whole body seemed to shrink 
and dwindle and there was this noise be made. The two 
men jumped down from the roof; the rope was taut now. 
The car started and the silly sound of the starter failing 
to work, then the hesitant acceleration of the motor were 
so important that nothing else was heard ; there were no 
other sounds anywhere; just these, and a moment’s 
waiting. The moved forward, fast. Hyacinth 
skidded and fought an instant—less than an instant—to 
keep his footing or some hold, some safety. He snapped 
from the back of the car, hung suspended, twirling a 
little on the rope, with his head fallen sideways. I did 
not know whether he was dead. There was a choked 
sound beside me and it was Joe, crying, sitting there 
erving, with fury, with helplessness, and I kept looking 
at Hyacinth and thinking: it can’t have happened. 
There had been a noise, a sudden gutteral sound as of 
people breathing out a deep breath, when the rope 
carried Hyacinth twisting into the air. Now a man 
came forward with a torch made of newspaper, burning. 
He reached up and the flames licked at Hyacinth’s feet. 
He had been soaked in kerosene to make it easy, but 
the flames didn’t take so well at first. Then they got on 
to his trousers and went well, shooting up, and there was 
a hissing sound and I thought a smell. I went away and 
was sick, 


ear 


When I came back the cars were going off down the 
road quietiy. And men were calling to each other saying : 
“So Long, Jake...” “‘Hi there, Billy...” ‘See you 
t’morrow, Sam... .”” Just saying goodnight to each other 
and going home. 

The driver and the man with the bottle came back to 
the truck and got in. They seemed in a good frame cf 
mind. The driver said, ‘* Well there won’t be no more 
fresh niggers in these parts fora while. We'll get you to 
Columbia now. Sorry we hadta keep you waiting. .. .” 
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BALTIC PROBLEMS 


By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


THE Trade Pact that has just been concluded. between 
Germany and Lithuania will no doubt somewhat relax the 
acute tension that has existed between these two countries 
since the trial of the Memel terrorists. It will be remembered 
that until then trade and political relations between Germany 
and Lithuania were very close, and that not only was Germany 
Lithuania’s best customer, but that she also undoubtedly 
supported Lithuania’s bitter anti-Polish attitude that has 
prevailed since the seizing of Vilna episode. Notwithstanding 
all this, Germany was continuously fomenting trouble in the 
Memel district, and it is hardly likely that the new Trade Pact 
will put an end to activities of this kind. The fact that the 
Germans have stipulated the right of conducting a large 
proportion of their purchases in Lithuania (especially of 
pigs—a key industry) through their own local Nazi organisa- 
tions is a fairly clear indication of their intentions. Moreover, 
the impending trial of a. huge Nazi espionage organisation, 
directed and financed by the German Consulate in Memel, may 
very easily prejudice the renewal of trade relations between 
the two countries from the very start. All this, however, has 
comparatively little bearing on the general situation in the 
Baltic. It is relatively unimportant whether the commercial 
or even political relations between Lithuania or Latvia or 
Estonia and Germany are good or bad. The main problem 
of Eastern Europe, so far as the Baltic States are concerned, is 
that of Germano-Russian relations. A clash between Russia 
and Germany would inevitably turn the territory of these 
small countries into one great battlefield. They have endured 
that scourge before, not once, but many times, and for several 
centuries. What can they do to safeguard themselves against 
being drawn into a conflict that is not of their making and in 
which their position would be very largely that of an unwilling 
pawn ? 

In the Rappallo days, when there existed a sinister and 
highly dangerous close collaboration between the Soviets and 
Germany, the position of Poland and the Baltic States was 
precarious, because it was possible for Berlin and Moscow to 
** squeeze ”’ these countries in more ways than one. And, of 
course, there was always the danger of Bolshevism. But since 
the advent of Hitler, and his open threats to Soviet Russia, 
the position in North-Eastern Europe has completely changed, 
:nd has acquired unprecedented tension. Whether one 
believes that Germany’s admitted ** Drang nach Osten” will 
take shape in an adventure first in the South-East of Europe 
(i.c., Vienna, Prague and the Ukraine), or in the North-East 
(i.e., Danzig, Memel, Poland and the Baltic) there szems 
little doubt that sooner or later North-Eastern Europe will 
be involved. The Governments of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania are fully aware of it. They are watching the 
situation, and are taking such precautionary measures as their 
limited means and the size of their countries will allow. 
Moreover, they are very active cn the diplomatic front, and 
there too important adjustments are rapidly taking plece. 


The Baltic States will certainly remein neutral in the 
Germano-Russian conflict as long as they can. Up to a point, 
they even welcome the parallel re-militarisation of both 
countries, for they deem themselves safer when the forces of 
Russia and Germany are more or less equally balanced than if 
ene of them had an obvious military superiority over the 
other. But while it was easy to theorise about all these things 
when the danger of an aggression seemed far remote or only 
hypothetical, the rapid shifting of the European scene has 
brought the explosive possibilties—always latent in the 
Baltic—much nearer to reality. The Danzig affair and the 
German-Austrian agreement have a direct bearing on this. 
As far as Danzig is concerned, the matter is now an affair 
between Poland and Germany, neither of which wishes at the 
moment to prejudice the wider issue of their so-called friend- 
thip on account of developments in the Free City. Yet it may 
casily happen that, despite the obvious disinclination of both 
parties to come to blows over a problem that is vital to each 


of them, events may force Hitler or the Poles to take action, 
If, for instance, Hitler decides to proceed with the Nazification 
of Austria only in slow degrees, the completion of the « con. 
quest of Danzig” may.appear desirable ; again the local Naz 
there, drunk with the success of Herr Greiser’s Performance 
in Geneva, may get out of hand and go too far even for the 
Poles. On the other hand, Hitler may decide to leave both 
Austria and Danzig alone -for a little while and to look fora 
diversion somewhere else. 

And after Danzig, what is there that he can do in North. 
Eastern Europe—with reasonable hope of success, yet jot 
immediately involving him in a world war ? . He can obviously 
attempt to seize Memel, of course, or Klaipeda, to give it its 
proper Lithuanian name. The mere detail of a Trade Pact jy 
hardly likely to stop him if he decides on that course of action, 

If Hitler attempts a coup in Klaipeda, as he easily might, 
there is little doubt that the Lithuanians will resort to arny, 
They could scarcely do anything else, for surrendering th 
port of Klaipeda—on the development of which they hay 
spent millions—would be analogous to the Poles giving w 
Gdynia, i.e., nothing short of national suicide. Moreover, the 
Lithuanians are courageous people, and up to now have not 
been afraid of standing up to either of their formidable neigh. 
bours—Germany and Poland. 

If Lithuania became involved, it is hard to see how Latvia 
and Estonia could remain neutral, even though there is 
no binding obligation on them to take part in such a conflict, 
In fact, in order to avoid this, the military alliance that 
unites the latter two countries was not extended to Lithuania, 
While willing to co-operate with Kaunas, both Tallinn and 
Riga have always made it clear that the Baltic Entente can 
only become a real alliance between the three countries, if 
Lithuania clears up her relations at least with Poland. But, 
however hard Estonia and Latvia may try to limit their 
responsibilities, it is obvious that the integrity of Lithuanian 
independence is a matter of direct concern to them, and not 
only to them, but also to Soviet Russia. 

It must be realised that, far from cherishing any expansionist 
aspirations in the Baltic, Russia today is only too happy to 
have this barrier of small countries between herself and 
Germany: she will go a long way to maintain it. The 
Bolsheviks certainly no longer want to establish a Communist 
system in the Baltic, and have every interest to contribute 
as much as they can to the political, military and economic 
consolidation of these countries. In fact, relations betwee 
Moscow and the Baltic capitals have never been better than 
just at. present, and while the dictators of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania are ruthlessly suppressing even the. ver 
shadow of Communism in their own countries, they. are quite 
prepared, or indced anxious, for the friendship of the 
Soviets. 

At the time when the Baltic Republics were born, the seeptie 
prophesied that without the Russian hinterland these smal 
countries would soon prove an economic impossibility. Mor 
than fifteen years have elapsed since, and have shown this 
contention to be entirely false. Indeed it is quite remarkable 
how well Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have got 
econemically without Russia, and to what extent they have 
built up their foreign trade relations with the rest of the 
world—especially with Great Britain. On the other han¢, 
the growth of the Hitler menace to their independence his 
brought abcut a considerable political rapprochement betwee 
these States and Russia. Both sides realise the advantags 
of co-operation, and neither is at the moment threatenilg 
the other. 

The international situation these days is full of paradoxe 
One cf them is that the abdication by France and England 
of all their responsibilities is driving half the States of Europt 
into the arms of Hitler. But another paradox, which is evel 
more significant, is that Hitler is driving the three smal 
Baltic Republics into the arms cf Russia. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN — 


The Theatre 


«The Ante-Room.” By Kate O’Brien. At the Queen’s 


Tas is not so much a distinguished play as a play (in the 
house-agent’s horrid phrase) of distinction. A Kneller and an 
Allan Ramsay, specially lent, look down on the Mulqueens’ 
drawing-room; and as one reads the acknowledgment in 
the p e one wonders whether such debts to reality 
are needful to the solvency of a concern whose primary 
business is with illusion. The speculation gives a clue to the 
failings of @ piece which is impressive rather than absorbing: 

Soon after the curtain rises we know of Agnes Mulqueen 
that her mother is seriously ill : that she is loved by the person- 
able Dr. Curran : and that she cherishes a hopeless passion for 
the husband of her gay and worldly sister, Marie-Rose. The 
hopeless passion is in due course declared and proves to be 
reciprocated ; the husband shoots himself. And three years 
later Agnes returns from the quest for oblivion in foreign parts 
to find that Dr. Curran is courting Marie-Rose and that her 
own Leart'is, after all, unbroken. 

Such in bald outline is the story, with which is interwoven 
asub-plot involving Agnes’s impotent brother and a scheming 
nurse. It is told with delicacy and perception and staged 
with sumptuous tact ;_ but it is not really interesting. There 
gre various reasons for this. The Mulqueen family may 
have had—I regret that I have not read Miss O’Brien’s novel— 
arich and abundant humanity on their first appearance before 
the reading public; but there is something oddly artificial 
about them on the stage. Like the Kneller and the Allan 
Ramsay, they have a borrowed air. Their speech is literary 
in flavour and jars at times upon the period which their 
surroundings are so assiduous to recapture. Did a young 
lady in 1880 speak of another as being “such fun”? or 
confess, with much emphasis, that she herself was ** shoddy ”’ ? 

The Mulqueens are Irish and Mellick is in Ireland. But the 
head of the household talks Scots, the visitant nun is unhappy 
with her brogue, and only two of the minor characters are 
true to their dramatic motherland. This does not greatly 
matter, for—save for one reference to snipe—the action of 
the play might have taken place in Islington. 

If the play does not carry us with it, much of the acting 
does. Miss Diana Wynyard invests Agnes with beauty, 
authority and precision ; it is a performance of great merit, 
but errs a little on the side of theatricality. By that I do not 
mean—for our standards of theatricality have changed—that 
Miss Wynyard rants or makes extravagant gestures or in any 
way overacts ; but certain mannerisms—a predictable use of 
understatement, an inflection used cunningly—prevent Agnes 
from transcending the technique of the stage and us from 
forgetting that what we see is not life, but its simulacrum. 
Nevertheless, as long as Miss Wynyard is on the stage there is 
always something to admire—good looks and poise and a very 
finished, if not a great, performance. 

Miss Jessica Tandy draws a clear and spirited portrait of 
the flighty Marie-Rose ; the spoilt and wayward girl, alone 
of the characters, seems to have an existence of her own out- 
side’ the play. Agnes’s fortitude and Agnes’s grief seem 
things which one has often—almost too often—read about 


| before in novels ; her sister, feckless and selfish and gay, is 


a person one has met—or heard of and wanted to meet-——in 


| life. Vincent, her husband, differs from his heartbreaking 


prototypes in plays by female dramatists chiefly in not being 
4 genius; unlike the heroes of The Constant Nymph and 
Escape Me Never, this cad howls without the implied excuse 
that all great artists are that way. One is grateful for the 
departure from precedent ; and Mr. Clifford Evans, dark and 
lantern-jawed and star-crossed, discovers passion and com- 
pulsion in a diflicult part. Mr. Morland Graham, despite a 
Seots accent, endears himself enormously as the father, and 
Mr, Denys Blakelock and Miss Dorice Fordred contribute 
masterly studies in the pathetic and the baleful respectively. 
Mr. Ronald Ward plays with assurance and persuasion as Dr. 
Curran, Mr. Guthrie McClintic’s production is discreet and 
deft, with touches of brilliance which almost atone for the semi- 
obscurity in which too many of the scenes are played. 
Perer FLEMING. 


The Cinema 


* Everything is Thunder.” At the New Gallery———“ De 
Kribbebijter.”” At the Academy 


A CANADIAN officer escapes from a German prison camp, 
after killing a sentry who has double-crossed him, is sheltered 
by a prostitute in Berlin, and finally escapes with her acros: 
the frontier with the help of bootleggers who smuggle butter 
from Holland to Germany. This English film is good enter- 
tainment, very ably directed and admirably acted by two of 
its three international stars. Mr. Douglass Montgomery as 
Captain McGrath, the escaper, gives a nervous, hunted, goose- 
fleshed performance, and Mr. Oscar Homolka as the police 
detective, who is also one of the prostitute’s lovers, breathes 
into a film that grows at times dangerously lyrical a pleasing 
coarseness, an earthiness, a sense that in spite of such 
flummery as a marriage “in the sight of God” and a 
heroic sacrifice, we are in touch with human _ beings. 
His sacrifice at the end, so that the lovers may 
escape, arises of course from that curious fixed managerial 
idea that the public, which has always, from East Lynne to 
The Constant Nymph, enjoyed its good ery, demands a 
happy ending. As for Miss Constance Bennett it would be 
unfair to say much. I suspect that her blurred blonde 
performance can be laid to the account of our maleficent 
Board of Censors, who have imposed on Miss Bennett the 
complicated task of acting a prostitute without ever men- 
tioning her profession. Innuendos, hints, little embarrassed 
flights from the truth, clients who may after all be just friends : 
the central situation is heavily obscured. The descriptive 
letter A—‘for adults “’—can never under the present 
dispensation be taken literally. 


But the film is very good entertainment of a kind, the kind 
that deals with disguises and pursuits and incredible resource- 
fulness, with policemen on the stairs and hunted men in 
bathrooms. Captain Hardy's book, from which the film is 
drawn, was better than that. In a novel he was able vividly to 
represent the mental background of his professional escaper, 
a man who was regarded by the other officers with a mixture 
of disapproval and contempt, someone who was getting the 
whole school, as it were, into trouble with his silly tricks, some- 
one who couldn't settle down with prisoners of his own age 
and play the right recognised games. It was Captain Hardy's 
interesting achievement to show that the war-time escaper is 
born, not made, that a man who breaks prison three times and 
tries again is a mental case. But this kind of psychological 
theme film directors seem unwilling to tackle. There is an 
admirably exciting sequence at a Berlin railway station when 
the police close the exit and examine every male passenger : 
no novel could represent the danger and terror of the trap 
more vividly, but to authenticate McGrath’s sudden love for 
the Berlin prostitute who takes him home, something less 
purely visual is needed, it is necessary to go further into the 
escapist mind than the film takes us. The book was not senti- 
mental: the film is. Here was an occasion for soliloquy, for 
the voices from the air Clair used in comedy, for all the 
resources too of wild-track sound, to get the escapist mind 
upon the screen. 

The dismal Continental cavalcade goes on. “ The first 
Dutch comedy ’’—so the Academy advertise their film—is 
very badly photographed and very badly directed. The story 
proceeds with dreadful inevitability. A rich man’s son 
marries a typist and is disowned by his father, a household 
tyrant. The typist introduces herself into the castle as a house- 
keeper and wins the heart of this male shrew. That is really 
the whole story, though there was one very funny scene—at 
the end of an hour. It was a long time to wait, when all the 
time you could see the conclusion ahead, like a church spire 
visible for ten miles to the tired walker across the Flemish flats. 
The direction was of that grim slow kind which never shows 
you a car without following it to the horizon or lets a character 
leave one room for another without a prolonged study of open- 
ing and closing, and then reopening and reclosing, doors, 
with a glimpse of the passage perhaps as well, lest the 
imagination should bear too heavy a burden. 

Grauam GREENE. 
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Music 
The Salzburg Festival 


ARRIVING in Salzburg after the fun had begun, I was dis- 
mayed to read in an English paper that Falstaff was a frost 
and in a German one that Don Giovanni was utterly miscast, 
misplaved and misunderstood—though there was no mention 
of the name of the culprit chiefly responsible for this outrage. 
It seemed hardly worth while to have travelled across Europe 
to see such performances at the end of a long and busy season 
in London. This mood of pessimism was very quickly 
dispelled by a few bars of Falstaff under Toscannini’s direction. 
If this was not a good performance, I do not know what a 
good performance is. There were little faults in the pro- 
duction and one serious piece of miscasting—but what are 
these beside the miraculously clear presentation of this 
most difficult score in all its wit and beauty ? 

This was not—and I fancy that it was on this score that 
complaint was made—our English Merry Wives with its 
burly fun that breaks no bones. There is more tartness 
here and more cruelty, for it has all been translated into the 
Italian in spirit as well as in language. English singers of 
‘the opera, unable to forget the traditions of Shakespeare’s 
comedy, always tend to overplay it. Here one was surprised 
at first to find an Italian cast apparently under-playing it 
—but it was soon evident that they were doing nothing of 
the kind. They gave us instead of knockabout a subtle 
wit and. a humour that was all the richer in flavour for being 
dry, like a good wine. 

To set beside Falstaff Wolf’s Der Corregidor was a little 
unfair to the German composer, who had not behind him 
a life-time of theatrical experience nor even much practice 
in orchestration. Bruno Walter has touched up the score, 
but it remains often bleak and uninteresting. ‘He has also 
made some rearrangements of the scenes, one of which— 
the division of the scene in the Miller's cottage into two 
parts—seems unnecessary and without any justification. 
When Wolf's inexperience is taken into account, his handling 
of the opera, which is based upon the same tale as de Falla’s 
ballet The Three-cornered Hat, is far better than one would 
expect. There is too little variety of rhythm and tempo 
to create a sense of dramatic excitement, and the opera is 
apt to resolve itself into a song-recital. But what good 
songs they are! One is only surprised that Wolf should 
have included among them that most tenderly intimate of 
his connubial songs, ‘‘ In der Schatten meinen Locken ”— 
and given it a mocking air. The opera was not very well 
sung on the whole, and a good many points were missed 
in the production. That the Miller and his wife were 
anything but Spanish in appearance can hardly be excused 
on the ground that Wolf’s music is as Nordic as they 
looked. 

What, I wonder, would any German colleague have thought 
of the Glyndebourne Don Giovanni, in which Leporello more 
or less walked off with the whole opera, when he found in 
this one too much emphasis upon the comedy ? Being less 
prejudiced about Herr Walter’s racial origins, I found in 
this performance an admirable balance held between the 
comedy and the tragedy. There was hardly a weak place 
in the cast—though I have heard better Zerlinas and 
Leporellos and the Masetto was nothing like so good as Mr. 
Roy Henderson’s.. Mme. Giannini’s Donna Anna was:a 
real aristocrat and a beauty to wit. The touch of hardness 
in her voice was in character and, though she cannot really 
manage the coloratura in ** Non mi dir,” where is the singer 
nowadays who can? Mme. Hilde Konetzni made a perfect 
foil to this tragic figure with a plump and silly Elvira, plenti- 
fully temperamental. Her singing was splendid in volume 
and attack, though I wish some producer would at last have 
the courage to cut her concert aria, if only because it involves 
the ridiculous procedure of Don Ottavio (finely sung by 
Signor Borgioli) sending this déclassée lady to comfort his 
beloved—as who should send a tabby to console a tigress. 
Signor Stabile’s Don, coming after his rich, gruff Falstaff, 
seemed the more perfect as a presentation of a more gentle- 
manlike, if no more successful, portrait of male seduction. 
But Mr. Brownlee can still give him points in the ‘** Cham- 
pagne aria,” 

DyYNELEY Hussey. 


SS 


Fridericus 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Vor einhundertfiinfzig Jahren ist Fridericus Rex, Friedrig, 
der Grosse, wie ihn sein Volk nannte, gestorben, 

Was von ihm blieb, ist das Haus, das er sich gebaut und jy 
dem er gestorben ist. 

Abseits von Berlin, im Siidwesten der Viermillionenstad 
sanft zwischen Hiigel, Wilder, Fluss und Seen gebettet 
liegt Potsdam, die tote Residenz der toten Hohenzollem, 
Nur eine halbe Stunde Bahnfahrt vom Gedréhn des Potsdamer 
Platzes entfernt erhebt sich die schlanke Garnisonkirche, Von 
deren Turm halbstiindlich der Choral ertént : “ Ueb imme 
Treu und Redlichkeit . . .” und in deren Krypta Vaty 
und Sohn ruhen, Friedrich Wilhelm I und Friedrich Il, 
der zweite und der dritte Kénig von Preussen. 

Wir wandern an dieser Kirche vorbei, die die fites, 
Potsdams ist, sehen von weitem die anderen Kirchepn der 
kleinen Stadt, die Friedenskirche mit der Gruft Friedrich 
Wilhelms IV, daneben das Mausoleum Friedrichs TIT, des 
Vaters des letzten Preussen-K6nigs und Deutschen Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Wir wandern kreuz und quer durch dieg 
Stiick Stein gewordener deutscher Geschichte, am Stadtschlog 
vorbei, dessen grosser Exerzierplatz den Schweiss, das Bly 
und die Thriinen unzihliger Generationen von Grenadier 
getrunken hat. An der Nikolaikirche und der Heiligengeig. 
kirche voriiber durch das Brandenburger Tor mitten hineip 
in das Gartenwunder von Sanssouci. 

Ohne Sorge,—so heisst das Schloss und der Garten yo 
Sans-Souci und selten ist ein Titel mit weniger Lronie gewihit 
worden. Er hat sich das Leben nicht leicht gemacht, de 
Schlossherr von Sanssouci und die abnormale Veranlagun 
dieses genialen Fiirsten, die ihn zwischen Streben nach 
Freundschaft und tiefstem Menschenhass hin und he 
warf, sie hat auch das Land, das er bekannt gemacht wi 
das ihn vergétterte, bis an den Abgrund der Vernichtung 
gebracht. Die Zeit seiner Diktatur wurde spiiter von den 
Politikern der ‘ aufgeklarte Absolutismus”’ genannt uni 
welches Elend in Preussen damals herrschte, datfiir sini 
Friedrich selbst, Bismarck, Lujo Brentano und andere w- 
verdichtige Biirgen. In einer Zeit, da Fridericus fiir sein 
drittes Schloss, das ‘‘ Neue Palais,’? von ihm selbst ein 
**Fanfaronade ” (Protzerei) genannt, mehr als zwanzig 
Millionen Taler verschwendete, bedauerte er, dass er in 
seinem Invalidenhaus in Berlin nur sechshundert Mann unte. 
bringen k6énnte und kein Geld fiir ein Kriegswitwenhein 
hitte. Seine Behandlung Voltaires und der Barberina, seine 
Raubztige gegen Mecklenburg und Sachsen, die Soldate- 
misshandlungen, die Eroberung Altenas, alle diese Dinge, 
die vom Hofprediger Eylert und vom Historiker Rudbof 
fiir die Nachwelt bewahrt wurden, runden das Bild dieses 
Fiirsten ab, der alles Deutsche hasste und der sich in de 
franzésischen Literatur und in seinem Floétenspiel ein 
Traumwelt errichtete, die fern von der Triimmerwelf seins 
Preussens bliihte und verwelkte. 

Auf der grossartigen Freitreppe steigst Du, Wanderer, in 
sechs Terassen von der grossen Fontiine zum Schloss emp. 
Das einstéckige Schloss wurde von Knobelsdorff im Jahr 
1746 erbaut und vom Ko6nig vierzig Jahre lang bewohtt. 
Hier fiihlte er sich zuhause. Hier sass der Gichtkranke mit 
seinen Windspielen in der Sonne, hier liess er, auf der Ostfrot 
der Terasse, seine Hunde und Pferde begraben. Eine Statue 
der Flora, der Friihlingsgéttin steht da, unter welcher de 
K6énig begraben sein wollte. (‘‘ Quand je serai 1a, je sem 
sans souci’”’) 

Im Konzertsaal steht die Uhr, die der alte Kénig sel 
zu richten pflegte und die im Augenblick seines Todes stehet 
blieb (zwanzig Minuten nach zwei Uhr friih am 17. Augw! 
1786). Der Sterbende lag in einem Sessel. Er hielt de 
IXammerhusaren Striitzki, den einzigen Menschen, den ¢@ 
noch liebte, umklammert. In dessen Armen hauchte dé 
Vierundsiebzigjihrige seinen letzten Seufzer aus. Die Leielt 


des Freigeistes ruht in der Kirche, entgegen seinem Will 


nach dem er mitten unter seinen Tieren, die er mehr liebit 
als die Menschen, ruhen wollte. 
Nun ruht er schon hundertfiinfzig Jahre in der kalten w 
kahlen Totengruft. 
Ave Caesar, morituri te salutant ! ‘ 
F, &. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Lary Cuckoo 

An ancient doggerel says of the cuckoo, ‘* In August go he 
must.” The trouble is that he can’t. For instance, in a 
Warwickshire garden (where three cuckoos were born this 
summer) still resides a young bird which makes the garden 
hideous with his loud and petulant cries for food. Two hedge- 
sparrows work desperately hard to answer his calls. The 
pird has now grown a long tail and broad wings and looks 
able to fly anywhere and at worst to seek his own food, but 
he has got into dependent ways and shows no sign as yet of 
launching forth on such a long hungry journey as the English- 
porn storks have just begun. It is alleged that the young 
cuckoos migrate before their parents, but I fancy the evidence 
jsa little slender. ‘The instinct to migrate is very strong in 
the species and very precise. It is singularly punctual in 
arrival and as a rule in departure, and it follows a very 
definite line, again like the stork. The migratory experiment 
with the storks hatched in southern England has begun well. 
The birds were watched as far as the south coast and the hope 
js that the rings on their legs will presently announce their 
destination and prove the strong conjecture that instinct 
drives them to particular places by particular routes. Young 
birds know as accurately as old birds where to go to. It is 
dificult to imagine such a sense for a distant bourne in the 
clumsy, squawking, greedy youngster sitting still to receive 
the morsels that his tiv:v foster-parents shovel into his orange 
mouth, 

* % * * 

Marking Migrants 

An attempt has been made to follow migrant flocks of 
birds with ae1 planes, but the task is exceedingly compli- 
cated, It wou:d be easier if birds flew a little more quickly. 
We used to think them quick and, incidentally, we made 
exaggerated estimates of their speed. We now think them 
almost sluggish. Forty miles an hour is probably above 
the mark for the majority of migrants, though it is not un- 
likely that the higher-flying migrants, such as swifts, vastly 
exceed this rate. On the whole there is a preference for 
night-flying, as the observers on our light-houses* know only 
too well, The autumn migration is harder to watch than 
the spring, foc it is more casual and dilatory in most species, 
though probel!y both cuckoo and stork are exceptions. 
It might be possible to mark birds by other agencies than 
the ring on the leg. Our most modern observer of bees 
marks each insect with coloured cellulose and the spots are 
at once perceptible. Could a dye be used for birds ? 

% * % * 


A Late Brood 


A group of amateur cricketers, mostly children, had been 
playing for an hour or so when they put up a partridge which 
had been sitting within a few yards of the place where they 
had gathered for the game. Will she rezr her brood ? My 
experience with chickens hatched as late as August by a 
vagrant hen is that the young never grow to the size of their 
parents, though they are healthy enough. Some birds—the 
corn bunting, at any rate—habitually produce young in 
August, and presumably the chicks grow to full size. The 
nature of the available food probably matters most. With 
partridges those who rear the birds for experimental purposes 
in captivity find that ant grubs and so-called eggs are essential. 
Though the grown partridge can flourish in later months on 
grain and on salad, the younger need animal food, and it 
may become at this date diflicult to acquire by those birds 
Who are not well adapted for fly-catching or plumbing for 
worms and grubs. 

* % % % 
The Most Parental Bird - 

In what a number of ways the partridge shows itself to 
be a supreme lover of offspring! It is worth while adding 
up the evidence. Both birds have been seen to fight a bird 
of prey till they were nearly featherless and utterly exhausted. 
A scientist who removed each clutch as it was laid had no 
fewer than seventy odd chicks from one pair in one year. 
Both parents brood the eggs, sometimes sitting side by 
side on the clutch. Both feed and tend the young. The 
birds pair several months before the eges are laid. The 
parents are peculiar among birds (with two or three excep- 


tions) in keeping up the family connexion throughout the 
winter. Even latish in the year one parent leads the flock 
and sometimes the other guards the rear. The family sleep 
together at very close quarters: and great is the distress 
if all the survivors aré not collected. 
% SS * # 
A Honeyed Coincidence 
Surprising coincidences occur. I asked last week whether 
heather honey was generally understood to be ling honey. Be- 
fore that paragraph appeared in print, a little pamphlet, 
republished from the September number of the Bee World, 
was sent to me on the subject of this honey. It is worth 
notice that it is called heather honey in the title and ling 
honey in the body of the article. To leave the name for the 
reality, this sort of honey has qualities that are entirely its 
own. It is a species rather than a variety. It seems that 
there is a certain quality of viscosity in it that entraps more 
air and water than are found in any other sort; and they 
give the fluid “a certain liveliness * both of colour and con- 
sistency. Most honey presently loses its golden tint and its 
fluid state, and becomes a thick opaque substance rather 
like the old wet brown sugar. Many people prefer it in 
this state; but, however this may be, ling honey does not 
suffer such a change. It remains the golden nectar that it 
was and is not converted into ambrosia. 
* * * % 
Ingredients of Honey 
The scientific historian of honey has much that is of interest 
to consumers as well as to bee-keepers. The art of spinning 
the honey out of the comb, and so of retaining the product of 
more than half the bees’ work, dates only from 1865, and 
was the discovery (and invention) of a Venetian bee-keeper. 
One of the few honeys that will not respond to the treatment 
is ling honey, which may contain 8 per cent. or so of non- 
saccharine solids of a curiously colloidal quality. In general, 
honey, which is usually held to be a much more wholesome 
diet than other sugars, contains about 80 per cent. of various 
sugars, dissolved in water containing traces of gums, dextrins, 
enzymes and other substances. The particular investigations 
made by Mr. Pryce Jones, and described in his pamphlet, 
have scientific objects of a more far-reaching character, and 
are perhaps of peculiar interest to scientific botanists. It 
may gratify those Scottish bee-keepers who transport their 
hives from one side of a loch to another to save their bees 
the long journey to know that their ling honey has other 
peculiar qualities than its colour and flavour, though these 
are the essential causes of its popularity. 
* * * * 
A Debt to the Post 
Studies such as this by Mr. Pryce Jones are rendered much 
more easy and effective by modern ease of communication. 
The Post Office ought to take a great deal of credit to itself 
for much scientific advance. An old family lawyer, living 
in the smallest of all county capitals, and abiding there very 
faithfully, drew a picture of every single British wild flower. 
He told me (somewhile before the Cambridge University 
Press published his drawings) that only the penny post (when 
will it return ?) enabled him to do the work. Plants reached 
him from every corner of Britain from a thousand corre- 
spendents. He could always find a willing botanist in any 
parish you please. So Mr. Pryce Jones. Honey has reached 
him from anywhere or everywhere where a particular flower 
prevails and a certain purity in the source can be assured. 
I wonder if he has ever analysed blackberry honey collected 
at the end of a dry summer? It is the queerest honey that 
ever I saw or tasted. 
# * 4 * 
A Sunny Recovery 
It seldom happens that a change of weather makes quite 
so complete an improvement in any crop as late sunshine has 
made in the grain. The harvest, about which utterly gloomy 
views have been published, bids fair to be an average crop, and 
much oats has been cut in good condition, and the wheats and 
barleys are ripening much more evenly than was thought 
possible. Some fields are laid so flat that reaping is difficult 
and therefore costly, but the malady is not general. Hops 
will yield a very high return. W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treatedas confidential—Ed. Tue S2=2ratoa2.] ° 


IN DEFENCE OF INDIA 

[To the Editor of Tur SpectTator.]} 
Sir,—The letter you published under the above heading in your 
issue of June 12th from A. Macnair is vague, confusing, and 
most unfortunate. The latter, because it is liable to be read 
by Indians and interpreted by them as proof that: all India’s 
troubles are due to what Mr. Gandhi is said to have called 
“the Satanic British Government.” Is Mr. Macnair also of 
this opinion, as his letter would appear to imply ? He says 
that in his travels out here he saw everywhere “ poverty, 
malnutrition, and disease,” and appears to think that Swaraj 
would, in some miraculous way, be an immediate cure. 

He would see much the same in the slums of London and 
other large cities at home. But this by the way. Does he 
imagine that these are due to the fact that British rule is 
existent ? Does he think that such conditions never prevailed 
before we entered India ? Is he quite blind to the immense 
improvements effected in former conditions ? In what way 
does he imagine that Swaraj is going to rectify these unhappy 
conditions, which were a hundredfold worse before British rule 
prevailed ? How does he imagine that our absence would 
confer wealth, plentiful and wholesome food all round, and 
vigorous health? If ** Mother India: is on the rack” now, 
it must be a comfortable and downy couch compared to what 
it was in the past! 

Admitting that the Government is not perfect, as none is, 
the benefits of British rule have been incalculable. It is not 
so simple a matter as Mr. Maenair appears to think to ensure 
perfect happiness, health, and comfort to each one of con- 
siderably over 350 million human beings. As regards poverty, 
such must always exist amongst certain members of every 
large community, yet here there has been vast improvement. 
Much of the poverty of the lower classes here is due to the 
rapacity of their own wealthier kind, who graciously advance 
loans under unheard-of rates of interest, ensuring permanent 
poverty to their creditors, The * Satanic British Govern- 
ment ” is trying to improve this by Co-operative Banks, which 
lend at fair rates. Anyone can now display his wealth without 
the expectation of being imprisoned and ** squeezed,” as was 
common under Indian rule. The immense irrigation works 
all over India have brought wealth and affluence to thousands 
who would have been hard put to live before, and brought 
thousands of acres of former desert under cultivation. 

The mass famines of almost annual recurrence in the past 
ure unknown now, thanks to the prompt measures always 
taken by the * Satanic British Government” to ensure supplies 
of food being available. Much is being done to instruct the 
masses in the art of proper nutrition, a science even now quite 


unknown to thousands in England, and certainly never 


taught urder Indian rule out here, unless, possibly, in some 
remote and unknown past. As regards disease, the improved 
conditions are almost. past belief. Here again, almost 


annually, immense outbreaks of cholera, carrying off hundreds ° 


of thousands, if not millions, let alone outbreaks of plague, 


smallpox, dysentery, malaria, &c., have been largely con- 


trolled, all through the activities of that same benign Govern- 
ment, which has established innumerable hospitals with free 
treatment, taught medicine, hygiene, improvements in 
agriculture, trades, introduced railways, made roads and 
canals, abolished suttee, the West Coast piracies, thuggee, 
and many other evils against which no slightest effort was 
ever made in the past. From‘ where I am sitting can be seen, 


just round the corner, the remains of a fort overlooking a_ 


precipice, over which Tippoo, ** The Tiger of Mysore,” used to 
hurl his victims at his whim. Fancy if the benign British 
Government did such things ! 
Well, why was no effort made before to control the above- 
mentioned evils? Partly at least because India is not, as 
so many people persist in imagining (just because we have 
painted it one uniform red on the map), one_ indivisible 
country. Even Indians err thus. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
is reported, only last week, as having stated in a speech, 
that * India is one and indivisible.” That’s just what it 


is not! It is, like Europe, a conglomeration of numerous 
different nations.and peoples and tribes, some bitterly hostile. 
to each other, of different languages, .customs and religions 
Such oneness and indivisibility as may exist are dye solely 
to the efforts and pacifying administration of the Bepj 

British Government, and, even so, communal riots, chi 

between Hindoos and Mahomedans, are of almost daily 
occurrence. One thing, alone, will show the improved Tate 
of conditions in the Indian Peninsula, viz., the now constant 
increase in population, some.ten millions or more at each censys, 

If Mr. Macnair has any..panacea for the still further good of 
the country. he should let it. be widely known. In the mean. 
time the shopkeepers, servant. class, and underlings of all kinds. 
who form no inconsiderable proportion of the community 
(omitting the large class of agriculturists pure and simple), 
are anticipating with fear and trembling the downfall of the’ 
British Raj, and make no secret of it, in fear.of what their. 
fate would be under the rule of their.own. kind. As regards. 
the agricultural community, they were, till quite recent years, 
perfectly happy, satisfied and content, and most loyal and 
well-disposed towards the Sirkar. The wholesale spread of 
sedition, and the poisoning of their minds. by. lying propa. 
ganda has, unhappily, made many of them entertain different 
feclings. 

The unfortunate thing: is that little is done to counteract 
or contradict these statements. Why doesn’t Government do 
a little propaganda of its own ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Coonoor, S. India. G. F. Rowcrorr (Colonel), 


WHAT SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR? 
[To the Editor of Tne Specrator.] 

Sir,— I am a life-long Fabian and was a Liberal-Socialist 
M.P. for nearly twenty years, and agree with Mr. Rowse’s 
aims, but I admit to some distress at his draconic methods 
both in his article and in his treatment of your correspondents, 
Does one ever call an adult stupid when one has normal 
control of one’s own mind ? Surely stupidity is a misfortune 
and not a vice and should be treated with a kindly rationalis 
and not with irrational fervour. How is our materialistie 
middle class to be persuaded to give Socialist views thoughtful 
consideration if their early attempts to do so are treated 90 
harshly ? , 

Mr. Rowse’s article was a clear, emphatic and wonderfully 
condensed statement of the educated Socialist’s view of 
‘What we should fight for.” But surely he exaggerated 
when he said that nobody in the Labour movement would 
be prepared to fight in a war conducted by our present 
Government “for whatever purposes.” Might not the 
question of sanctions arise again, greater enthusiasm and 
unanimity be obtained from League members, and con- 
ceivably a war undertaken to support them? Are we to 
suppose that in such circumstances the Labour Party would 
stultify its League views and refuse support on the ground 
that the Government was “ incompetent ” and * could not 
be trusted,” &e., &e. 

Mr. Rowse’s last paragraph deals with this point, but only 
to beg the question and interlard it with extraneous matters. 
Mr. Rowse knows as well as I do that the last Labour Govern- 
ment had its share of crocks and incompetents, and that 
we have not too bright a prospect for the next one. 

I write this mild protest because I fancy most people 
think our present Government is incompetent and are now 
wondering if more competent and sounder men are available, 
If I am right it seems better to be looking for minds to influence 
than for heads to hit.—Yours faithfully, 

Bournemouth, ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Your readers have been given answers from distil- 
guished writers to the question, ** What is worth fighting for?” 
Perhaps others besides myself have been waiting for an article 
considering the much more vital question behind that one- 
viz.: “Is fighting ever worth while ? ” 
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pee js undertaken ?”’ The Christian Pacifist ponders, first, 
a 


nature of fighting. He sees that it means the studied 
. tion of the greatest tortures which the gifts of science 
oe rovide, for infliction on his brother-man, and is convinced 
pet use of such means is death to the spiritual nature of 
ae ‘He is not so much concerned about the fact of being 
vaiat—the sacrifice which is always so emphasised by the 
advocate of war—as with the fact of the killing, the torturing, 
és refinements of cruelty thought out by the makers of war 
on both sides under the flimsy excuse of “* defence.” The soul 
canot'be protected by such devil’s work, even if some bodies 
chould happen to be, at the expense of fellow-men. 
The Pacifist disbelieves, further, that any~ aims worth 
having are attained by fighting. ‘As I-must be: brief, it may 


suffice to call to mind the supposed aims of the War of 1914-18, - 


which were’ the laudable ones of making the. world safe for 
democracy and to end war. If anyone can trace’cither result 
fron’ What actually happened he must be very clever, for we 
see democracy dying in country after country, and war pre- 

tions’on a more feverish scale than ever before. Finally, 
the Pacifist doctrine can hardly be put more pungently or 
concisely than by George Lansbury in Tuesday’s Times,— 
“Foree settles nothing, only truth endures.”’—Yours truly, 


Thorpeness, Suffolk. A. Rutu Fry. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprctstor.] 

Gr.—Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., says in his article, “ Life 
is precious ; few men will offer it except in the service of a 
cause in which they really believe---a moral issue must be 
involved as well as a direct national interest.” 

What are the ‘‘ moral issues’ for which our member is 
prepared to fight? To prevent foreign powers from tres- 
passing On our home lands or sea-borne trade, and from 
usurping the sovereignty of our Colonies or Dominions ; 
to protect India against. Russia ; to guarantee the Western 
Frontier of Germany; and to preserve from submersion 
by Russia our present civilisation, which, he explains, has 
attained its present pre-eminence through a series of wars 
and in which the State ‘“‘ is designed to make war.” 

Such naiveté is disarming. Obviously for Sir Arnold the 
only “moral issue” is “‘a direct national interest.” He 
betrays himself with the statement that he would not ask 
any man to fight for the League of Nations, unless this country 
is directly affected. Presumably to uphold international 
justice against aggressors is neither a moral issue not a direct 
national interest. 

Sir Arnold askz, ‘‘ Was Parliament ever less truly repre- 
sentative of the man in the street ?”’ His own article, into 
which he has somehow managed to insinuate a veiled approval 
of Mussolini’s civilisation of a ** bad neighbour,” and an attack 
on Education and Social Legislation, will help the intelligent 
to form an opinion.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ~ 


38 Chatsworth Gardens, Acton Hill, W.3. Tan C. Currey. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sirn,—You allowed Mr. A. L. Rowse two columns in which to 
tell us that he is willing to fight for his party but not for 
his country, and another column or so in which to express 
his contempt for his critics—just for courtesy’s sake. What 
does it all amount to ? Simply the contention that it would be 
right to kill political opponents because “the forces of 
Fascism are a grave danger to any secure hope of peace.” 
“ Any fool can see that.” 

The attempt of Mr. Rowse and his friends to represent 
all non-Socialists as Fascists is childish. It goes down with 
a few of the ignorant, and may win votes for the Labour 
Party, but addressed to the readers of The Spectator it is 
ai insult. If it has any foundation other than political 
prejudice it rests upon an elementary logical fallacy. All 
Fascists are non-Socialists; therefore, all non-Socialists 
are Fascists. Fascists are a danger to peace; therefore, 
all non-Socialists are a danger to peace ; therefore, they should 
be destroyed. Oxford ought to do better than that. 

One important point Mr. Rowse ignores. Fascism has 
few friends in democratic countries, and it would have none 
but for the fear of Socialism. The movement is a despairing 
effort to save civilisation from. the disintegrating forces of 
Communism. It is entirely a ereation of the Left, and if it 


rious that this question is so rarely asked, or, | 
her form, “‘ Does fighting benefit the cause for 


endangers peace, the responsibility must be traced to its 
source. By the way, does Mr. Rowse feel any uneasiness 
concerning Russia’s standing army of two million ? Some whe 
are not fools see there a threat to peace.—Yours faithfully, 
Jesus College, Cambridge. P..GARDNER-SMITH. 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 
Sm,—If Lord Beaverbrook finishes the verse of the hymn 
of which he quotes the first. two lines, he will find that his 
position respecting the out-of-date and fatal policy of Isolation 
is condemned. Among those who answer the question 
‘“‘ Is He sure to bless’ are groups of those who struggled to 
save the whole world—not only one nation. 

I am thankful to read your clear statement on another 
page that these views of Lord Beaverbrook’s are ‘‘ the precise 
opposite of The Spectator’s.” You say “the task of Great 
Britain is to impress on the nations. of the world . : . the 
necessity of raising the League of. Nations to authority and 
power ’—surely a more sane and. Christian policy than 
isolation.—Yours faithfully, I, GREENER. 

Highclere Road, Southampton. 


GERMANY AND THE GAMES 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator.] 

Sir,—In your Special Correspondent’s interesting article 
on Olympic Berlin there is an error which, in fairness to 
the Germans, should be rectified. ‘‘ A journalist may also 
cite,” writes your correspondent, “ with some annoyance 
the fact that all the athletic results and times are given out 
exclusively in German; the usual Olympic practice is to 
give them in several languages.” In point of fact for the 
first few days results were-announced in German, French, 
and English. But as this meant the constant booming of 
the resonant loudspeakers throughout the Stadium, it was 
decided by the Committee to reduce the announcements to 
German and French; the. results were posted however with 
very little loss of time upon an easily legible board. 

Your correspondent, when mentioning Jesse Owens’ 
popularity amongst the Germans, was probably wsiting 
before the attack had appeared in the Angriff upon the 
U.S.A.’s alleged reliance upon her negro “cohorts”; or else 
he might have revised his conclusion that ‘* we are all one 
people when Owens is on the track.” 

As a spectator at the Games throughout last week I agree 
with the writer’s view that the Germans “ regard this as 
essentially a German festival at which other nations are 
honoured guests, but still only guests.” This was the tenor 
of the front-page article of Das Schwarze Korps, the org: n 
of the S.S. guards and the secret police, which was displayed 
everywhere in the open reading-boxes reserved normaliy 
for Der Stiirmer. I was interested’ to note, incidentally, | 
that Der Stiirmer—contrary to rumour—had not temporarily’ 
ceased publication, though it was not in evidence ; I observed 
copies on sale outside the Gediichtniskirche. But nowhere 
could a foreign guest complain of an exploiting or patronising 
manner on the part of the Germans. What did offend the 
eye was the insolent manner of Italian Fascisti, who sauntered 
up and down the walks of the Reichesportfeld, in fancy 
dress, as though it were a Roman holiday. 

The Games are—of course—2n admirable propaganda _ 
adjunct: so much was frankly admitted in the article in- 
Das Schwarze Korps referred to. But most visitors would 
prefer complete efficiency plus propaganda (believing, as 
we all do, that we are capable of discounting the propaganda) 
to inefficiency and indifference to what foreigners may think 
of us. This was my conclusion, at any rate, as I returred to 
Harwich. On the outward journey I, in company with 
about 100 other second class passengers, had had to stand 
throughout the journey from Liverpool Street to Harwich 
(though the railway company can hardly have failed to 
anticipate extra traffic at that time). On the return journey, 
after the steamer had docked at 5.80 a.m., we were kept 
standing a quarter of an hour at the head of the gangway, 
awaiting someone or other’s pleasure to disembark. To 
judge from the comments of others around me, they too 
preferred foreign hospitality to our own.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ALec G. Dickson. 

Albion Street, Leeds, 1. 
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ISOLATIONISM 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Sir.—When Lord Beaverbrook writes on ‘* What Should We 
Fight For ? ” he compels a Canadian to do some hard thinking. 
His isolationist ideas may prove infectious. Why not isolation 
for Canada ? 

Two months ago, when I left Canada, there was a good deal 
of talk about Canadianism. True, it seemed a bit theoretic, 
if not academic. One might listen to talk of the destiny of 
the Western Hemisphere and the New World, of Canada’s 
special geographic isolation therein, of the advantage to her 
of the Monroe Doctrine and her own natural economic resources 
in relation to her great Southern neighbour, and smile. But 
when one recalled the political fact of Quebee and of the 
diverse results of an indiscriminate immigration policy one 
paused a little ; this twentieth-century realistic Canadianism, 
one reflected, should be far more frightening to the Imperialist 
than any amount of idealistic pacifism. I don’t think there 
are many idealistic pacifists in Canada; most of Canada’s 
sentimentalists are Imperialists. But I believe there is a 
growing number of self-styled political realists, and Lord 
Beaverbrook makes me remember them and ponder their 
significance. To the realist, Lord Beaverbrook’s isolationism 
can, in the end, mean nothing more nor less than the isolation 
of the British Isles and the dismemberment or dissolution by 
slow or fast stages of the Empire. In an air age an Empire 
such as ours can only continue to exist under some collective 
system of shared sovereignties and pooled powers. If the 
Lord Beaverbrooks of England plead for something else and 
the Government of England continues to act in the direction of 
something else, the Canadian realist is apt to think of his own 
Continent and his own skin and be at most benevolently 
neutral towards a decadent England possessed of neither moral 
imagination nor effective power ; much less the combination. 

Canadians remember the Japan business, they remember the 
Hoare-Laval affair and, when visiting England, they visit the 
distressed areas, and read the English gutter Press. They are 
apt to become realistic Canadians. When Lord Beaverbrook 
gives up Europe as a bad job they are apt to give up England. 

Unless, perchance, it should be proved that Lord Beaver- 
brook does not represent England.—Yours, «c., 


Bower Cottage, Letchworth, Herts. Anrrucr L. Puevrs. 


OUR NATIVE MAMMALS 

|To the Editor of Tuk SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is common ground that in the exercise of our dictator- 
ship as Lords of Creation, pursuing our own advantage or 
amusement, we upset the balance of nature and even tilt 
the scales against ourselves. We then call in legislation to 
redress the balance. This has been done to some extent 
for the benefit of birds and plants, and fish have a department 
of State to themselves. 

But our native 

consideration. 


mammals have fewer friends and _ less 
One reason why we hear so much of the 
menace of rats and rabbits and wage spasmodic war against 
them is that their natural enemies, which might be our 
constant allies, have either been exterminated or reduced 
to vanishing point chiefly by keepers and farmers, who, 
often with incomplete knowledge of their feeding habits, 
call them “ vermin” and give them no quarter. 

Many of these creatures, whether winged or otherwise, 
are beautiful and interesting and help to maintain an equili- 
brium in wild life. Take, for example, the pine-marten. 
This animal, with its rich brown coat and yellow or orange 
throat and marvellously agile body, was formerly not un- 
common on the fells of the Lake District, ¢.g., but is now, I 
believe, not seen in Great Britain except rarely in the moun- 
tains of Scotland and Wales. Like its cousin the weasel 
it is bloodthirsty and liable to kill game, but it also eats 
mice, rats, rabbits and squirrels. If by squirrels we mean 
the grey variety, this part of its diet is wholly to its credit. 

I suggest that an attempt be made to take a census of 
this and other of our less common mammals and that a 
nucleus of the rarer species should be protected in suitable 
natural reserves. Such a plan is, I understand, increasingly 
favoured in America and Germany, and we have a Society 
for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire—exclusive 
of Britain. In a small densely populated island, whose 
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secret places are daily more and more disclosed, the 

would appear to be greater. There are few, if any, 



























































































whose extermination would not give cause for regret (whieh | 
Sir, yours faithfully, H. E. Coeinien:” never 8 
29 Downshire Hill, N.W. 3. “ erties if 
of the ] 
ous t 
THE FUTURE OF COLONIES nin 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator.] pe thor 
Sir,—Mr. O. Pirow, Minister of Defence of the Union, why HE being h 
startled British opinion last year by his warm endorsement of critics. | 
the return to Africa of Germany as a colonising Power, has fe work (a 
now declared that “in no circumstances can South Afrieg oe ite 
xreat Britain envisage the return of either Tanganyika ¢ AnyV 
South West Africa to Germany.” could n 
May I suggest that there are serious objections to the latest ship ¥ 
form of the new Imperialism ? No one in this country, | cympat 
imagine, would presume to make any declaration Tegatding (whieh 
the policy of the Union of South Africa with regard to ty. Bh ™ 
return of South West Africa to German control, though when | 
clearly it was unfortunate that Mr. Pirow expressed himsej author 
in favour of Germany receiving territory in Africa, when) laid 
meant that this was to be accomplished at the expense of as tof 
some other government. But it rests with the British Goyem.  “? 
ment alone to make pronouncements on British policy 4 [—B '° his. 
regards Tanganyika. The Union is entitled under thy | "! kr 
Imperial Constitution to express freely to the British Goyen. Th 
ment its views on the subject, and it is obvious that th | Y™ 
Government will accord the fullest consideration to any fitly 
Union representations. But the Union must concede ty hen 
Britain the same sovereignty which she claims, and must lam, 
allow Britain to decide her policy on deliberate consideration Uni 
of British interests. If Mr. Pirow means to suggest that the 
Union can veto British action, his position is untenable, for 
like his leader he is a convinced and eloquent exponent of 
the view that the Union possesses an independent sovereignty 
which enables her to assert neutrality in a British war and to Sir,— 
secede at will from the Commonwealth, in accordance with the roms 
powers taken in the Status of the Union and the Roy — 
Executive Functions and Seals Acts of 1934. Britain js to fig 
perfectly capable of defending her African colonies, and Ty 
neither in East nor in West Africa is there likely to be any — 1th 
enthusiasm for the Union to act as “ elder brother,” so far as of Ca 
the natives and officials are concerned. mode 
As regards Tanganyika the British Government has very — 
wisely refused to commit itself to the absolute negative of a by 
Mr. Pirow, however reluctant it may be to consider transfer, i ve 
But British pre-War policy recognised the unfairness of va 
hampering German colonisation, and if opening up to Germany th 
the possibility of developing an oversea Empire is the alter. nes 
native to her determining to pursue Herr Hitler’s favourite . 
schemes for penetration in eastern Europe, it may fall to : 
the British Government to decide whether or not some sacrifice rit 
must not be made, if Britain is to play her part in securing ee 
the appeasement for which she is said to be striving. It isa ee 
very grave issue, but it is quite useless to assume that Germany W 
will be content to respect her present boundaries in Europe, rat 
if at the same time Belgium, France and Britain are to keep poy 
their mandated territories. After all, Germany is a great regi 
power, and there is force in Queen Victoria’s dictum: “ Itis that 
I think important that the world at large should not have the ol 
impression that we will not let any one but ourselves have all 
anything.”—I am, &c., ina 
University of Edinburgh. A. BerrieDALE KEITH, cou 
You 
FIONA MACLEOD . 
| [To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
S1r,—In his interesting article, in your last issue, on William 
Sharp (‘ Fiona Macleod’’), Mr. Waugh has missed the 
prosaic reason which was at the bottom of William Sharp's Sip 
invention of his alter ego. William Sharp (who was my in 
cousin and brother-in-law) had, from the beginning of his lab 
literary career, a great affection for the Celtic legends and if | 
fantasies and an inclination to use them in his work. Apart fro 
from this, his work (for financial reasons) was for a long he: 
time many-sided. He worked as poet, as literary critic, ha 
art critic, as biographer, and as romancer ;_ and in the course th 
of such work, while he made many friends, he also made po 








enemies. When the urge came upon him to produce what 
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pecame the “Fiona Macleod ” work, he felt that this work 

hich he believed to be the best that was in him) would 
os et a fair showing at the hands of a certain class of 
— rit appeared under his own name. Hence his invention 
pene pseudonym and his subsequent (perhaps superfluous) 
ei tence on the reality of ‘‘ Fiona,’—an insistence which 
iaie into some tight corners, the ludicrousness of which 
thoroughly enjoyed— just as he enjoyed the fact of praise 
being bestowed upon the ted Fiona Macleod ” work by sage 
critics who averred that it-would not be William Sharp’s 


work (as rumour hinted), for he was “* incapable of producing 


gory so strongly and honestly did he fecl that he 
could not continue the work dearest to his heart if the author- 
ship were known, that when friends were advocating, to a 
sympathetic Prime Minister, his claims to a Civil List pension 
(whieh would materially have been a great help to him), 
he immediately asked that the claim should be withdrawn 
when he found that it would necessitate the truth of the 
guthorship being stated in papers which would have to be 
“laid before the House.” He preferred to struggle on so 
as to be able to do the work, in spite of the fact that his life 
was a constant fight against ill health—a fight which, owing 
to his gallant spirit, was but little apparent to those who did 
not know him well. 

There is a welcome vitality still about the ** Fiona Macleod ” 
work, As the present holder of the rights in it, I am stil! 
fairly constantly receiving requests for permission to quote 
from it in anthologies or to set some of the poems to music.--- 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, R. FARQUHARSON SHARP. 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
S,—In your August 14th issue Lieut.-Colonel P. R. Whalley 
remarks that ‘‘ the large majority of the population [of Spain] 
are still Catholics,’ and that therefore they are hardly likely 
to fight for the Government. 

I would suggest that this argument clearly is fallacious. 
In the first place, we must distinguish amongst differing types 
of Catholics. Some are Ultramontane zealots, others are of 
moderate views, and others even are indifferent, though they 
may not cease to be Catholics. These differing types exist in 
all countries ; and, I may add, in all religious denominations. 

Second, there is a very good reason why even zealous Catho- 
lies in Spain should support the Government. Whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, it was the legally elected and constituted 
authority, and the proper course for an opposition to adopt 
in an effort to displace it was by peaceful agitation : which, 
as the swings of the pendulum in the previous two elections 
show, would be quite an effective method. Yet, instead of 
doing that, the rebels resort to armed force aided by alien 
levies, A patriotic Catholic, then, would rally to support even 
a very defective Government against anarchical treason. 

With regard to atrocities, it is quite obvious that they have 
been perpetrated by both sides. The burnings of Churches 
are, of course, explainable by the oppressive ecclesiastical 
rgime, with its Inquisition traditions ; but, though it explains, 
that fact does not justify the burnings. The greatest of all 
atrocities, however, is the wanton waging of a civil war, with 
all the consequences in blood, chaos, and hatred. Surely it 
is strange to find professed supporters of law and order in this 


country praising what strikes at the very basis of social order.— — 


Yours faithfully, 


, Baewes 
Highbury, N. 5. J. W. Poynter. 


THE COLONELS AND SPAIN 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrayror.| 
Sin,—I would like to ask the military gentleman who wrote 
in your last issue if he has ever worked as an agricultural 
labourer from sunrise until sunset for the sum of sixpence ; 
if he has ever read Spanish history or knows the country 
from north to south and east to west; if he has ever read or 
heard of the village of Las Hurdes, near Salamanca, which 
had been unknown and undiscovered until some decades ago, 
the inhabitants of which subsist exclusively on roots and 
potatoes, are physically degenerate, and know absolutely noth- 
ing of what exists or goes on beyond the limits of their village. 











In 1934, I was acting in Madrid as correspondent of 
Philippine and Argentine newspapers, and in November of the 
same year I went to Asturias to report on the miners’ strike, 
where with my own eyes I saw children under fifteen years 
who had been hanged by Moorish soldiers who used the 
suspended bodies as targets for rifle practice whilst their 
officers—possibly future Colonels Blimp of Spain—looked on 
laughing and making comments. Has Colonel Blimp had to 
accept the fact (and been powerless to act) that his daughters 
have been raped by degenerate sons of some aristocrat ? 
Does Colonel Blimp know what is real poverty ; to live in 
hovels built of mud or in mountain caves without ever having 
tasted a piece of fresh bread ? . . . Undoubtedly this well- 
known military: figure is accustomed to well-cooked meals 
washed down with sound wine or whisky and has the satis- 
faction of being in possession of an adequate salary or pension ; 
he knows the bravery necessary to order soldiers into the 
firing-line,- but I doubt if he could understand or appreciate 
the greater valour of the Spanish peasant who is born and dies 
continually fighting against abject poverty, or know the 
bitter glory of having brought eight or ten children into the 
world and see them exhaust their strength as slaves of some 
landowner who spends the harvest of their sweat in Madrid 
or Paris. 

Some centuries ago Spain adopted the war-ery of “Santiago y 
cierra Espana !* when she drove out the Moors in order t» 
save Christianity and civilisation. Today with the same 
object the Moors are being brought back to Spain and the 
tribal chieftain Abd el Kader has offered 20,000 Moorish war- 
riors to the Colonels Blimp of Burgos and Seville ! 

“Ts this civilisation, religion, tradition and culture 
... “And what are the grounds for exultation ” ?—Yours 
faithfully, Ramon Muniz LAvaAr, 

Corresponsal del Heraldo de Madrid en Londres. 
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UTOPIA AND DOON 
[To the Editor of Tue Sercraror.] 
Sir,—It is interesting to note how once again the Utopian 
ideals of Sir Thomas More are taking place, and not in one 
connexion only. 

In the letter of your correspondent in relation to the Indian 
Public School at Doon, he says, * But we do not forget the 
spirit of the religion. It comes in these morning assemblies 
of which Mr. Yeats-Brown speaks—-wlere prayers are used 
which would be acceptable to men of all religions, inspired 
by such ideals as Sir Franeis Younghusband stressed in his 
broadeast talk on the * World Congress of Faiths.’’? This 
is almost exactly Sir Thomas More’s description of the religious 
practice of the ~ Utopians’ ” national religion in its broad 
inclusiveness. E. H. Scorr. 


BEER TAXES AND BEER PROFITS 

[To the Editor of Tie Seecraror.| 
Sir,—If Mr. Sydney E. Watson's figures are correct---and 
I have no means of checking them—what do they mean ? 
The years 1931 and 1932 were crisis years when the con- 
sumption of most commodities was below normal. With 
the return of partial prosperity it was to be expected that 
the consumption of beer would increase and, so, also, would 
brewers’ profits and the market value of their shares. There 
is nothing sinister in this. 

According to some people it is criminal for brewers to 
make a profit. Yet if the companies they had a financial 
interest in increased their turnover without increasing the 
profits, they would be wanting to change the directors.— 
Yours faithfully, A. H. Oniver. 

105 Walswerth Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


CORK AND ‘COOK 
[To the Editor of Tue. Specraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of June 5th Sir William Beach Thomas, in 
his ever delightful ** Country Life ” notes tries to put across a 
good double. **The glorious Cork mountains.” In the highest 
peak of the Southern Alps we perpetuate the memory of 
James Cook, not County Cork !— Yours truly, 
: A. M. Younc, 
Victoria Street, Kawera, New Zealand. 
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The End of an Experiment ? 


By R. F. HARROD 


Ir is probable that there is no’ subject about which the 
majority of educated men and women are so profoundly 
ignorant and the prey of such serious misconceptions as that 
of Population. Yet it is clearly one of very great moment for 
the future of civilisation and the human race. The three books 
under review are authoritative and reliable; and _ their 
appearance is therefore most welcome. 

The chief cause of the misconceptions referred to is the 
extremely large time-lag which occurs before changes in the 
factors which ultimately determine the course of populations 
take effect. This large lag is due to the fact that the visible 
movement of population, namely the relation of the number 
of births to the number of deaths per annum, is greatly 
affected by the age composition of the population; and 
the factors destined ultimately to determine the size of 
the population often affect the age composition in such a way 
as to mask those ultimate effects. For instance, in Great 
Britain at present births still somewhat exceed deaths ; but 
the potential mothers of Great Britain are now only having 
enough children to replace three-quarters of present popula- 
tion. The reason why the visible balance of births and deaths 
does not reveal this fact is that at present, owing to past 
history, an abnormally large proportion of our women is of 
the child-bearing age and an abnormally small proportion of 
the population is of the age when death is most likely, very 
old or very young. Thus it may truthfully be said that our 
present generation is only reproducing three-quarters of 
itself; the same is roughly true of north-west Europe as a 
whole, French mothers are, contrary to general belief, doing 
better by the future, but still are not replacing themselves. 
It appears at present that all white races, with the possible 
exception of the Russians, are rapidly moving to the position, 
in which what is true of north-west Europe now will be true 
of them also. 

To Dr. Kuczynski we are already indebted for an admirable 
technique for measuring the actual extent to which a given 
population is replacing itself. In the present work, he 
gives a brief outline of the most salient facts, in terms 
which all may understand. His pen moves with a remark- 
ably graceful ease and iucidity in this topic, so full of pitfalls 
and puzzles for the mind not trained to it. He disposes also 
of a number of sophisms by which people seek to console 
themselves. He might have added that it is idle to hope 
that a removal of economic distress will mend matters, 
since the great fall in the birth-rate has occurred among 
peoples enjoying a higher economic standard than ever in 
their past history. 

Mr. Glass surveys the rather meagre attempts that have 
been made in Italy, Germany, France and Belgium to 
stimulate population—the bachelor’s tax and other devices 
in Italy, marriage loans, &c., and above all propaganda 
in Germany and family endowment in France and Belgium. 
The Italian devices have not succeeded in preventing a 
strong continued decline in the birth-rate; the Italian 
population is still replacing itself but will not continue to 
do so much longer if the present trend continues. Germany 
has succeeded in producing some revival, but not more 
perhaps than might be expected as a reaction from the 
preceding years of extreme depression, and in a form which 
raises suspicion that the revival will only be temporary. 
The German population is still not replacing itself. The 
further results of their experiment must be awaited with 





Population Movements. By R. R. Kuczynski. (Clarendon Press, 


036. Ep. 221. “-6s;), The Struggle for Population. 
By D. V. Glass. (Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. x.+-148. 
Zs. 6d.). World Population. By A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
(Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. xvi.4-336, 12s. 6d.) 








great interest. In France and Belgium the birth-rates have 
continued to fall, but insufficient time for a verdict has 
elapsed since the family endowments were uNiversaliged, 
Despite brave words in Italy and Germany, all these exper. 
ments are on far too niggardly a scale for us to expect much 
from them. 

From Professor Carr-Saunders, a_ great authority on 
population questions, we have a treatise. He survey 
sources of information and the present and past trends of 
world population. He also has a number of masterly chapter 
on migration. In his view the only substantial remedy fy 
present mal-distribution would be a reopening of the dooy 
by the United States and the British Dominions, 


Dr. Kuczynski and Mr. Glass are inclined to confine. them. 
selves to facts and computations based upon them. — Professo: 
Carr-Saunders allows himself somewhat larger scope iy 
dealing with probable trends. He thinks it likely that th 
time may soon come when among white people no mor 
children will be born than are desired before conception, 
And that in the modern world may mean a far more mpi 
crumbling away even than that in Great Britain at present; 
we may reach a state in which each generation only reproduce 
half of itself. Rehabilitation is hardly likely to come without 
a revival of the desire for children. Everyone who hy; 
claim to a feeling of civic responsibility should, if he has m 
time for more, at least read Professor Carr-Saunders’ chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ The Smail Family Problem ”’ (ch. xvii.). 

In possession of the facts provided by these authors, the 
reader is driven to wider reflexions. He may think of the 
heroic struggles of man lasting over many thousands of yean, 
of his grim determination, patience, perseverance, sardous 
and endurances that we can barely conceive for ourselves. 
Is this great experiment to fizzle out, just as we have reached 
the threshold of comforts, refinements and knowledge w- 
dreamt of ? Vast stretches of time lie before us, not infinite 
perhaps, but sufficient to enjoy the legacy bequeathed to w 
by poor, primitive man, plodding on through pre-historic 
ages. Have we become too squeamish to take up that legacy? 
The reader may think of current sayings of the market-plac, 
** Such terrible conditions in the slums, parents and children 
all living in one room, so bad for the morals.” But we have 
got beyond that now, for the most part. It is rather, “ you 
should only have children, if you can afford to give thema 
good education and do properly by them.”. Future genen- 
tions will not agree with this view. What they need isa 
sufficiency of .fecund human organisms. We may. bk 
confident that to posterity, if only there is a posterity, th 
analphabet and the product of our Public School education 
will seem as like as two peas. The reader may think of thos 
who prattle about another war being the end of civilisation 
But the toll taken by the direst modern war is trifling com 
pared with that taken by our present ideology regarding 
children. It is to ourselves, not the future, that war is the mor 
irksome. Are these sayings of the market-place, like othe 
such sayings, merely cant born of selfishness ? 

The reader may think of the blind, meaningless process 
of nature, the gyrations of electrons, nebulae undergoing theit 
pointless transformations in the great emptiness of spate 
Man seemed so different, with his consciousness, his purpose, 
his power to bring things to order, his rapidly increasitg 
knowledge. But perhaps man is not so very different, and his 
insubordination a mere flash in the pan. The giant in tht 
heyday of his achievement becomes wearied and turns ovél 
to his long sleep. It is too much bother. These squalling brat! 
make too much noise. Then the ants may have a brief sway. 
Afterwards the glaciers will continuc to grind on their coursts 
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Poland and Germany 

me Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borde-lands. 

Jan F. D. Morrow, assisted by L. M. Sieveking. (Oxford 

University Press. 205s.) 
tur dispute over Danzig (the most sensitive danger spot in 
purope) has recently been before the eyes of the newspaper 
reading public. It is probable that it will be brought even 
more forcibly to their notice during the coming winter when, 
as some SAY’ preparations will be made for the long-expected 
German movement eastward in the spring. While these prepara- 
tions are being made many articles and even books may hastily 
be written on the subject of Danzig and the so-called Polish 
corridor. If the writings of the last few years are any prece- 
dent there will be a great deal of nonsense contained in this 

output by writers who have only heard the extremes of right 
and wrong in this complicated and. infinitely subtle affair. 

\nyone who wishes to write reasonably about it, and be 
quarded against the more obvious errors of fact, cannot do 
etter than to use as a reference book for all he writes this most 

instaking and thorough book—the product of years of 
research, travel and personal investigation by Mr. Morrow 
and his assistant. 

The book confines itself to a study of the really important 
(eman-Polish borderlands, that is to say the pre-War 
Prussian provinces of East and West Prussia, and does not 
deal with the lesser difficulties of the Southern frontier line. 
those difficulties are largely new ones, the product of the War 
and the peace. Upon the shores of the Baltic, however, and 
on the Eastern Marches the Germans and the Poles have 
een fighting for a thousand years for the possession of that 
desolate and sour country. It is precisely this huge fact, 
this age of the struggle which is what most writers on the 
Fast Prussian and Polish “ corridor’? problem forget to 
mention. It is precisely in his understanding ‘and his explana- 
tion of the historical background (that is so important in the 
whole affair) that Mr. Morrow is at his best. 

In general the Poles make a mistake by referring too much 
to ancient history to support them: the Germans too easily 
sweep aside history by saying that in the nineteenth century 
they changed all that—though it is certainly true that there 
have not been wanting German professors who have endlessly 
disputed with Polish pedants the alleged Teutonic or Slavonic 
race of the original settlers on the Marches in pre-Christian 
times! In fact the present arrangement, as Mr. Morrow 
implies, might not work too badly economically and legally. 
Both sides are inflamed by history, the Poles by ancient, 
the Germans by modern. The Germans have made a mistake 
by insisting too much upon the impracticability of the Polish 
“corridor,” upon the hardships which it inflicts upon the 
German people. By now, however, the machinery of the 
arrangement is working not badly. The transit of the corridor 
between East Prussia and the rest of Germany is easy, rapid, 
and adequate nearly always for the amount of travellers. The 
economic difficulties the farms and great estates of East 
Prussia have suffered recently cannot, as German writers claim, 
be ascribed to the * corridor.’ Those difficulties had begun 

well before the War. In fact, as Mr. Morrow says, ** The 


coming of the World War and Germany’s defeat hastened 
» aneconomic process in East Prussia that had been in operation 


for generations.” 

The real danger of the German-Polish disagreement in the 
Eastern Marches is not in economics but in national and 
racial psychology. The real resentment the Germans feel 
(and in all fairness it is one which an Impcrial-minded people 
like the English should understand) is not one about money 
and transport difficulties. Their pride is profoundly humiliated 
by having to approach the very home of Prussianism by way 
ofa land once owned by them but now held by a people whom 
they once conquered and whom they despise in the same way 
asanEnglish Tory colonel who had settled in Ireland for shooting 
and fishing might despise the Irish peasantry at the end of 
the nineteenth century. The English, a much more com- 
Placent and tolerant people than the Germans, have been 
able largely to put Ireland out of their minds since it was lost 
to them. Even they, however, would feel it an irritating 
and humiliating reminder of their loss if they had to travel 
through Ireland to an important and essentially English 
Province, and in travelling have to be treated as foreigners. 
Such a parallel is the true one to the Polish “ corridor.” 


The usual one which the German apologists produce of a 
wedge driven, let us say, by Holland between North and 
South England is quite false. Such a wedge would be on 
English ground inhabited by English people. The “ corridor ” 
was not, as so many people in this country seem to imagine, 
just a clumsy drive through Germany to give Poland access 
to the sea. Even before the War the German census: of 1910 
showed that the piece of land now known as the * corridor ” 
was predominantly inhabited by Poles. Recent censuses 
have shown that over 90 per cent: of the present population 
are Polish. 

All this is discussed at length and most fairly by Mr. 
Morrow ; and the “ corridor’ problem takes up the centre 
and larger part of his large book. He has many chapters 
dealing not only with the “corridor” itself but with the 
land on either side of it. There is also an exhaustive historical 
and present-day survey of East Prussia. 

The position of Danzig is, of course, quite a different one 
from Pomorze, or. the “ corridor.” Danzig is almost 95 per 
cent. German. But it must be remembered that those Germans 
are the descendants of citizens who little more than a hundred 
years ago were the inhabitants of a Free City, who indeed 
in 1815 voted on the Polish side of the plebiscite. There is a 
strong historical justification for the present position of 
Danzig. But once again the intervening ycars of the nine- 
teenth century have helped to wipe the historical slate clean. 
Once again there is little economic or legal reason why the 
arrangement between the Free City and Poland should not 
have worked well. The cause of 90 per cent. of the trouble 
has again been racial and psychological. The trade of the 
Danzigers leapt up after the War as the result of their 
becoming the mouth of Poland. Danzig ought to have been 
2ble to act as Poland’s port for nearly all her sea-going trade. 
Countless disputes over petty troubles have, however, 
exacerbated the feelings of the two parties to the agreement, 
until today, with the growing power of the Nazi State in 
Germany, the Eastward ambitions of that State and the 
feverish excitement of the Danzigers themselves, the stage is 
set for God knows what upkeaval. 

Mr. Morrow again very exhaustively goes into the story 
of the fifteen years of agreement and disagreement. He 
Ceals also at some length with the problem of Meme!, and 
reviews the whole position—of the “ corridor,’ of Danzig, 
Memel and East Prussia in the light of events since the 
Third Reich. He brings his long book to a conclusion in 
which he does not offer a solution, but is content to have 


stated the facts. Moray McLaren. 


Proto-Locke ? 


Edited by R. I. Aaron and 


12s. 6d.) 


An Early Draft of Locke’s Essay. 
Jocelyn Gibb. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
Tus early draft of John Locke’s Essay Concetning Human 
Understanding has never previously been published. According 
to its present editors, whose scholarship in such a matter is 
beyond question, it was known to Lord King, who wrote a 
life of Locke in 1829, but thereafter it remained undetected 
among the manuscripts of the Lovelace Collection until 
they themselves discovered it about eighteen months ago. 
From internal evidence they are able to show that it was 
written during the summer of 1671, and that it is an earlier 
work than the draft published five years ago by Dr. Rand of 
Harvard which was also written in 1671. The Essay itself 
did not appear until 1690. One would like to think that this 
draft was the original paper prepared for the famous meeting 
which Locke refers to in telling the history of his Essay ; 
but, as the editors point out, this supposition is difficult to 
reconcile with the fact that it is nearly 30,000 words long. 
In reproducing it they have retained Locke’s punciuation, 
the austerity of which in the matter of commas does not 
make for easy reading, and also his capricious spelling, but 
happily not the more obscure of his abbreviations. 
Philosophically, it is most interesting to find Locke main- 
taining in section 29 of this draft, that “all universal! 
propositions are either Certain and then they are only verbal 
but are not instructive. Or else are Instructive and then 
are not Certain. . . This should give delight to modern 
empiricists. Otherwise, there appears to be little in this 
draft which is not better put in the Essay. 
The cditors have included in the same volume some well- 
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chosen excerpts from Locke's journal, ranging in date from 
1676 to 1682; the remarks on the relationship between 
distance and bodily extension are particularly illuminating. 
They have added also an introduction, in which they summarise 
the chief points of interest in the text, and a most valuable 
appendix setting forth a comparative table of the contents 
of the Essay and both the earlier drafts. A. J. AYER. 


De Quincey: The Facts 


Thomas De Quincey. By Horace Ainsworth Eaton. (Oxford. 
24s.) 

Unru. this year the only detailed source for the facts of De 
Quincey’s life was a full-length biography, issued in an 
augmented edition in 1890, by Alexander Japp. This is in 
no way a good book ; as a portrait of the man it is much less 
than adequate ; as an appreciation of the writer it hardly 
exists; it is a marvel of bad arrangement. Also it is syco- 
phantice and inaccurate. It must be many years ago now that 
Mr. Eaton, realising this, set himself the enormous task of 
amassing and sorting the complete facts—often shadowy and 
unseizable, almost always insuflicient—of the Opium-Eater’s 
astonishing and fascinating, if uneventful fife. I italicise the 
word complete in order to emphasise the essential nature of 
this excellent book ; for, as the author points out in his preface, 
he has not “ undertaken to elaborate at length upon” De 
Quincey’s “ mind and art.” The book, which is very long, is 
otherwise exhaustive, and the amateur of De Quincey can 
now be sure that there is no important fact about his hero’s 
life of which he is not in full possession. 

The new material which has come to light consists of the 
letters to William and Dorothy Wordsworth, the Diary of 1808, 
and a certain number of letters and MSS. in the Bairdsmith 
collection, to which Japp had access but of which he did not 
always make judicious use. This new material is at many 
points vital to an understanding of De Quincey, but nowhere 
more so than in the insight it gives us into his mind at the 
period of adolescence. Until the revelation of the Diary 
and of that first glowing letter to Wordsworth (which Japp 
thought lost and of which we now possess move than one rough 
draft. as well as the copy eventually sent), it was difficult to 
fit the evidently adventurous boy on to the prim, prematurely 
old man of the Confessions period. Now the transition is 
adequately accounted for: the Diary presents us with what 
was evidently a spiritual recuperation after the horror and 
misery of the London adventure— a recuperation during which 
De Quincey set himself to forget and to look forward, As 
Mr. Eaton observes, * De Quincey could not in any way have 
seen bis immediate past and his immediate future as the 
continuous pattern which was later to develop into the settled 
terrors of the next decade.” And he adds later, with great 
acumen: “ His was a nature of much reason and little judg- 
ment: of long endurance and unexpected action.” I feel 
myself that these last characteristics came into play in the 
mysterious affair of the forty-guinea letter. of which I have 
given my own account elsewhere, but which Mr. Eaton refuses 
to regard as a mystery at all. He takes De Quincey’s own 
explanation at its face value, and here—as in one or two other 
places—-I feel that he has carried too far his determination to 
eschew comment and explanation in favour of bare statement. 
That course is sometimes the fairest, but at others it leads to 
flatness and unreality. 

Elsewhere the exhaustive nature of Mr. Eaton’s task threatens 
to spoil the perspective of the book. considered as a biography : 
the very full account of De Quincey’s part in the production 
of Wordsworth’s Convention of Cintra pamphlet, and also of 
his editorship of the Westmorland Gazeite, will certainly bore 
most -readers; but as exhibitions of scholarship they are 
unimpeachable. In the matter of the pamphlet, Mr. Eaton 
suggests that its ultimate failure, which was attributed by 
some (including Coleridge) to De Quincey’s meddling, may have 
been one of the factors contributing to Wordsworth’s later 
coldness towards De Quincey. This seems unlikely, in view of 
the fact that the poet testified to his satisfaction with De 
Quincey’s help in a sentence which is a superb example of 
Wordsworth’s conceit: ‘ Mr. De Quincey will do me the 
justice to believe that, as I know he was completely master 
of the subjeét, my expectations would be high ; and if I told 
him that these were answered, what need I or could I say 
nore 2? What indeed? Later on. in discussion of the 
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breach, Mr. Eaton opines that De Quincey’s irregular mar: yl 
was the chief cause of the trouble. There is no douts 1 
that Wordsworth took a grave view of this ; but J think that ae ‘ 
it was more probably the opium which was the decisive , 
as much with the ladies of the family as with Wordswop) ee 
himself. orth ift 

I have a few bones to pick with Mr. Eaton. One the © 
his astonishment (first voiced by Dykes Campbell) thay post 
Coleridge should have poured out his heart in Confession ae 
to the young De Quincey so soon after first Meeting hin pic 
But surely this was most natural in a man like Coleridge trafic 
who could never be bothered with mere acquaintanceshn or 
who became intimate with people at once or not at all, His vee 
was the innocent, trustful temperament which finds it easier will a 
to confide in a complete stranger than in an old friend, Mr, gate 
Katon seems to me to make another psychological ery unit 0 
when, in discussing the reason for De Quincey’s interest jy the 12 
crimes of violence, he says: ‘ Perhaps the horrors of jj charge 
own dreams may have predisposed him to dwell. UPON the of ant 
horrors of life.” But such dreams would be extremely unlikely capita 
to have this effect ; what is more probable is that Vicarioys fixed 
violence was De Quincey’s substitute for the excitement ay JR and i 
action which was so conspicuously absent from his life. Iti consi 
for analogous reasons that the law-abiding citizen of today public 
resorts to films of gangster life. trans 

Mr. Eaton’s only definite mistake is an odd one: hey, then 
petuates Japp’s reading of the 9th “ Constituent of Huma on W 
Happiness,” drawn up by De Quincey during his Oxfoy pract 
period, as “*a vast predominance of contempt.” The won are t 
is plainly a misreading for “ contemplation,” since it is followed fait 
by the words “ varied with only so much of action as the recog 
feelings may prompt by way of relief and_ invigoration {) 
the faculty of contemplation.” Action would not “ yary” 
contempt, which is in any case an emotion De Quincey coul 
at no time have approved as a general attitude, Gany 

When one comes to the end of this book-—so eareful, » | 
laborious, so just in tone-—-one cannot help feeling astonishe Gang 
that the author should not, while he was about it, hay book 
attempted a more thoroughgoing criticism of the man and of a 
his writings, the more so as any remarks he does make 0 war 
the subject of De Quincey’s literary efforts. are both pointh from 
and clear. It is a pity—and, in view of the author's evident hote 
critical ability, unnecessary— that a book of these dimensions time 
should leave an impression of superficiality. The concluding Mad 
ehapter, in which Mr. Eaton sums up De Quincey’s characte Lon 
and pretensions, is admirable, as far as it goes ; but one wishes Vige 
that he had made his points on the way, so to speak, sub ever 
stantiating them with details from the life and works, instea men 
of leaving all the deductions to the reader, who is not alway som 
worthy of so high a trust, Epwarp SAckviLLe West, ya 
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Road versus Rail the 

The Economics of Transport. By M. R. Bonavia. (Nisbet. 5! _ 
Trt Cambridge Economic Handbooks provide a most usefil hur 
series, written by economists for the layman with full reco: the 
nition of the essential difficulties inherent in the subject. one 
This volume is a notable addition to the series, Within ful 
the space of 197 pages Mr. Bonavia covers the organisation ) 
of transport by sea, river, canal, road and rail with. sufficient rea 
economic analysis and historical background to explain th cor 
present problems. her 

The outstanding problem in transport at present is the Pe 
growing competition of the roads with the railways ; and the chi 
regulation of this competition well illustrates the economi dia 
problems of monopoly and State control, to which transport cor 
almost invariably gives rise. The railways, which ar life 
necessarily monopolistic in organisation, charge higher rate mi 
for those classes of traflic which can bear a higher charge. th 
Competitive road transport has naturally attracted thal cr 
type of transport for which the railway charges are highes, me 
although this is not necessarily the transport which tit it 
roads can carry more cheaply. There are, broadly speaking = 
two ways suggested for preventing this uneconomic use ¢ pk 
the community's transport resources. A single public mone - 
poly, controlling both road and rail transport, would thee bs 
retically eliminate the waste. For, in Mr. Bonavia’s wor ne 
“it will obviously be to the monopolist’s advantage © 





. ° . : 1 
despatch each unit of traffic by the most economical route 
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what would be the position of private passenger cars, 

or of lorries operated for their own transport by individual 
cers? And can we find suitable organisation and 

sonnel efficiently to operate such a gigantic concern ? 
ifthese difficulties are too great, is it not possible to regulate 
the conditions of competition between road and rail, so 
that each system bears its full social costs, and to leave it to 
free competition between them to attract each unit of traffic 
to that systent which incurs the smaller cost ? Here Mr. 
Bonavia’s analysis misses an essential point. A unit of 
traffie should be carried by rail rather than by road, if the 
extra cost incurred by the railway is less than the extra cost 
that would be incurred by the road system; and the railway 
will attract such transport from the roads, only if it charges 
anteas low as the extra cost involved in taking this additional 
yitoftransport. But fair conditions of competition between 
the rat and roud will not necessarily enable the railways to 
charge so low a rate. For this would include only the cost 
of any additional labour, raw materials or wear and tear of 
capital involved, and would make no contribution to its 
fixed charges for stations, signals, permanent way, &c. ; 
and in consequence, the railways might be operated at a 
considerable loss. This greatly strengthens the case for a 
public monopoly of transport, which could charge rates for 
transport high enough to avoid making a loss, and could 
then allocate each unit of traffic to that particular system 
on which the extra cost involved was lowest. But if the 
practical difficulties in the way of a public transport-monopoly 
are too great, we must be content with attempts to find a 
fair basis of competition between the different systems, 
recognising at the same time that some waste may be involved. 
J. E. MEADE. 


Gangways and Corridors 

Gangways and Corridors. By Winifred James. (Philip Allan. 
12s, 6d.) 

Gangeays and Corridors (an alluring title fully realised by a 
book of lively aud very human entertainment) is the record 
of a hectic period in its author’s life when, by the fortune of 
war and the caprice of circumstance, she was whirled along 
from one steamer to another, from port to port, and from 
hotel to hotel—** waking up in different bedrooms all the 
time,” packing and unpacking, now in New York, now in 
Madrid, again in Paris, then off to Mexico, back again to 
London, by the Thames, the Mississippi, the Brazos and the 
Viga Canal; a breathless odyssey, of which no detail seems 
ever to have escaped her pictorial and humorously critical 
memory. If to a slow-moving wit the rush of impressions is 
sometimes overpowering, or the pressure of emotion embar- 
rassing, there can at least be no two opinions about the 
sincerity, the vitality, and the penetrating observation which 
fillevery page with the essential stuff of human nature. ‘* All 
the realities,” says the author, “‘ seem to belong to remem- 
brance rather than the moment.” Miss Winifred James's 
remembrance does valiant service to her courage and good 
humour, It turns upon every tack with the swift resource of 
the brilliant talker. She fills her story with character. Every- 
one she meets is a live personality. Every scene in her change- 
ful diorama glows and glitters upon the page. 

Miss James’s particular charm as a narrator lies in the 
reaction of her own personality upon the misadventures and 
compensations of her journey. She is not afraid to exploit 
her own emotions ; and her genial frankness disarms criticism. 
Perhaps at the present time the most generally attractive of her 
chapters will be those dealing with Spain, in the years imme- 
diately after the War; they certainly explain much in the 
confused irrationality of the Spanish scene today. The motley 
life of the streets, the squalid regiment of beggars, the rubbish 
market, the mannequin parade, the ballet, the dancing hall. 
the rapt and solitary worshippers in the cathedral, the gloating 
crowd at a bull-fight—-many travellers have observed and 
moralised the scene ; but Miss James interprets it and leaves 
it impressed upon the mind. Her Dickensian habit of animat- 
ing the inanimate, even if it belongs to an outmoded fashion, 
plays upon the imagination, and blends, simply and naturally, 
with the humorous realism of the background of commerce, 
with its interplay of suavity and hardness, of alternating eager- 


hess and hesitation, its unwitting disclosure of the clash of 
character with character, of type with type—the very germ of 


misunderstanding, resentment, and international complica- 





tions. In short, this is a treasure-house of reminiscences gay 
and grave; which, setting out to be entertaining, and never 
losing touch with the entertainer’s gift, penetrates, by instinct 
and sympathy, far below the surface of mere amusement. Its 
own abounding human nature is its guide to the wellsprings 
of human conduct. Artaur WavuGuH. 


The Future of Music 


Predicaments, or Music and the Future. 

(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts is the final volume of a critical trilogy planned by its 
author many years ago, and like its predecessors, A Survey 
of Contemporary Music and The History of Music, it is an 
exceptionally good book. To begin with, it is unusually 
well written ; further, since Mr. Gray’s passion for the truth 
is greater than either his hatred of falsehood or his desire 
to score points against its advoeates, he polemises without 
venom and without lingering too long over his victories ; 
above all, he understands and does not, even unconsciously, 
distort the arguments of his opponents, and is far more 
anxious to discover a fruitful method of inquiry into the 
future of European music than to insist on the adequacy 
of the hypothesis, which, not over-confidently, he offers as 
a prophecy. Further, the author is a learned and cultivated 
man, and the subject is therefore allowed to appear in its 
natural proportions against the rich and spacious historical 
background in which it is placed. But great though these 
virtues are, the chief merit of the book lies not in them but in 
a rarer and more important characteristic, which few contem- 
porary English writers possess. Mr. Gray is interesting 
because he is genuinely and quite openly interested in ideas, 
in ideas as such, for their own sakes. Unlike so many critics 
of our day, he is not frightened of intellectual speculation ; 
whereas they, even the most sensitive and intelligent amongst 
them, because they profoundly distrust and disparage all 
forms of cleverness, end by mocking at the culture of others 
while concealing their own, and therefore refuse to give more 
than careful and exact accounts of the state of their subject 
in the present and the past, scrupulous geographical deserip- 
tion of the country under survey, Mr. Gray bravely believes 
that if one has knowledge, patience and imagination, one 
may be able to discover certain uniformities in the history of 
the arts, with the help of which it will be possible to classify 
the phenomena according to those unobvious relations which 
connect them in their time-sequence into ordered, repetitive 
patterns. 

The theory of cycles in history is, of course, familiar enough, 
and has been supported by many celebrated metaphysicians ; 
in so far as it presupposes the possibility of reconstructing 
even the broad outlines of history a priori, it rests on a 
fundamental fallacy which has been conclusively refuted 
over and over again. But even if to assert that events 
necessarily move in circles is nonsensical, it dees not follow 


By Ceeil Gray. 
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that uniformities cannot be established at all, inductively, 
by guesswork and observation, as in the natural sciences, 
which would necessarily involve a ccrtain repetitiveness. 
It may be the case that history obeys no fixed laws, and the 
attempt to look for them may therefore be pointless; but 
it is at least interesting to note that the acutest and most 
illuminating observations about the history of civilisation 
are to be found in the works of those metaphysical historians 
the rest of whose speculation has long ceased to influence 
mankind. This is certainly not an accident: unless, for 
whatever reason, some phenomena recur, some laws are 
assumed to account for them, some structural principle is 
presupposed, the historian of art will be compelled to divide 
his time between statistics and photography: at best he 
will be praised for picturesque and entertaining reportage, 
at the very best he may rise to the rank of an accurate 
and sensitive impressionist painter of the times. But if 
the word “ significant’ itself signifies anything at all, if 
more can be said of a given work of art than that the writer 
feels this or that towards it, if to speak of setting events in 
their true historical perspective is not to use an entirely mean- 
ingless expression, then Mr. Gray is right, and the descriptive 
school wrong in theory and unnecessarily self-denying in 
practice. Mr. Gray, in our opinion rightly, follows the late 
Mr. Van Dieren in his denial of teleology in the history of 
art; the existence of a definite direction does not entail 
the notion of progress with its implication that what is later 
in development is co ipso more valuable: a belief which led 
critics in the last century into great absurdity, into grading 
Palestrina or Mozart or Berlioz by their relative musical 
distance from Wagner or from Liszt. Van Dieren’s in- 
fluence is evident too in Mr. Gray’s immense admiration 
for Busoni; no one would today deny that he was a musician 
of superlative genius: if Mr. Gray is right, it is only popular 
ignorance which denies him equal fame as a composer and 
a thinker. 

We have left ourselves no space for detailed comment on 
the separate issues discussed in this fertile composition : 
there is, for instance, a stimulating essay on the artistic 
supremacy of races, an excellent deflationary chapter in whici 
the nationalist theories of Dr. Vaughan Williams are assailed 
and successfully destroyed, an acute and sympathetic analysis 
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of atonalism ; and finally a vehement attack on Stray; 
and neo-classicism. The last, in our view, seriously under 
estimates the talent and historical importance of that sake 
able personality; even if Mr. Gray’s charges were valid 
even if Stravinsky’s obiter dicta about his own ideals and 
those of other composers are shallow, absurd, inconsistent 
of no account ; even if Cocteau is indeed his evil genius, and 
in spite of Mr. Gray’s indictment the débdcle seems moral 
rather than aesthetic, Stravinsky’s service to Euro 
music remains unique. If Mr. Gray would but think Once 
again of the state of music in Western Europe during the 
Epigonenzeit which followed upon Wagner’s death, of the 
falsity, the vulgarity, the stifling airlessness of the romantic 
decadence, when St. Saéns was austere and Mahler a purist 
compared to Strauss and Puccini, while Busoni or Sibeliy, 
were too distant and too aloof to bring relief, and Deb 
was too French, too self-contained, in a sense too completely 
insulated to affect the issue, he must surely Tecognise 
that Stravinsky cut a window into the outside world, and 
thereby performed an immense act of liberation. It 
difficult to believe that his genius has since left him, that his 
task was purely historical, that his present Alexandrinism js, 
as Mr. Gray believes, all that he is now capable of ; but even 
if this is so, if he is now that most tragic figure, a radical 
turned reactionary, his revolutionary past should not bp 
wholly forgotten. However this may be, Mr. Gray is too good 
a critic to stand or fall by the value of his isolated judgements, 
Very few modern books of musical criticism attain to the 
standard which he has set himself and achieved. It is to be 
hoped that he will continue to add to their number. 
I. Berun, 


Faith or Force 
Church and State on the European Continent. 
Keller, D.D. (The Epworth Press. 6s.) 
Tue signs accumulate that the age-long tension between the 
Christian Church and the organised State is reaching a phase 
more acute than any that has been experienced since Constan- 
tine gave to the Christians the right freely to follow their relig. 
ion. The French Revolution for a brief period overthrew the 
order of the Church. But the mood rapidly passed. Today, inthe 
opposite ends of Europe, in Russia and in Spain, it is undergo- 
ing a persecution that makes the Terror of Paris seem like 
child’s play, and in between these extremities—in Germany 
and in Italy—systems of thought have achieved political 
power that place the freedom of faith in the direst jeopardy. 
Few men are as well qualified to survey the whole scene as Dr. 
Keller. At Geneva he has an office—the Central Bureau of 
Inter-Church Aid—which puts him in touch with the needs and 
trials of organised Christianity in all countries. He knows the 
facts better than most men, and—as was shown in his previous 
book Religion and the European mind—he combines with this 
knowledge gifts of criticism and understanding that make his 
judgement particularly valuable. Those who wish to know what 
are the exact relations between the Church and the State in the 
different countries of Europe will find here the information they 
seek. One thing stands out clearly. The day of the State Church 
is over. ‘The real choice with which the Churches are confronted 
today is that between disestablishment and a system of c- 
operation with the State.” Thus everywhere those who 
believe in Christianity are driven more and more to think 
out precisely what they mean by the Church. The difficulties 
of this task are most acute where, as in Russia and Germany, 
the association with the State has been closest. Thus 
political pressure leads straight to a deeper theology. The 
struggles in Germany are an answer, given by the Germal 
Evangelical Church, ‘to the all-important question: The 
Church of Faith—to be or not to be ?”” The Church of Russia 
is at last finding its soul in the work of its exiles Bulgakov, 
Berdiaev, Arseniev, Glubokowsky and Zernov. The picture 
that Dr. Keller draws is dark and threatening. But it is in 
suffering that the Christian Church shows its true nature and 
achieves its real strength. The revolutionary countries ate 
teaching the Church what it means to be in the world, but not 
of it. Persecution may bring a unity of Christendom that 
prosperity failed to accomplish. Dr. Keller’s book does, at any 
rate, show that no Church can afford not to take the liveliest 
interest in what is happening to other Churches. Christianity, 
as much as peace or economics, is a world problem. 
A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 
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Fiction 


By GORONWY REES 


summer of Life. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. (Heinemann, 


8s, 6d.) 


Andreas, or The United. By Hugo von Hofmansthaal. Trans- 


lated by Marie Hottniger. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 
Days of Contempt. By André Malraux. Translated by Haakon 
M. Chevalier. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Tax English do not read on holiday, so no books are published 
jn August. But for those who feel that a novel is a graceful 
thing to hold in one’s hands as one sits in a deck chair, I can 
confidently recommend Summer of Life. It will not alarm or 
pewilder or impose intellectual strain; and it will add a 
pleasant day-dream to the torpor of an afternoon by the 
saside. Eliot Merrall is an artist, an R.A., whose works sell 
and are admired by advanced critics—lovely things with a 
perfection of line. His son Max marries his promiscuous 
model Leonore, is betrayed, and left with a physical disgust 
for women which, until the end of the book, prevents him 
from marrying his true love Sally, housekeeper and angel in 
the house to the Merrall family. Lorna, Eliot’s wife, is such a 
woman as we all want to meet, beautiful, sympathetic, 
generous, good and wise, and is shot by the iasane husband 
of one of Eliot's models. Ashe and Jill, her daughters, are 
married, one to a detective, one to a clergyman. One is dis- 
tressed because physical passion plays so large a part in her 
marriage, one is satisfied, content and priggish. The younger 
children play elaborate games involving a profound know- 
ledge of Shakespeare and English literary history. The 
Merralls are unconventional, but profoundly respectable, and 
their life conforms exactly to English ideas of what artists’ 
lives ought to be, but, alas, too often are not. The Merralls 
are unconventional by instinct but not in deed, so they 
have the best, or worst, of both worlds. Eliot protests because 
his Philistine relations resent his painting from the nude. 
But he is equally shocked by the suggestion that he should 
use Leonore as a-model after she has married his son. This 
seems to me a curiously inconsistent attitude; and I would 
suggest that complexés so deep as those from which Max 
suffers could hardly be so conveniently cured by the news 
that Sally is to leave the Merrall family. 

But it would be unfair to disparage Summer of Life. It is 
patiently and carefully written, and constructed according to 
the best rules for writing a novel. Take a group of 
people, more or less related; identify each character by a 
few easily recognisable marks, internal and external, so that 
they can never be mistaken for each other; presume that 
these marks compose the whole of their characters, and 
dictate their responses to every situation; but let their re- 
sponses be controlled also by the necessity that goodness ought 
to and therefore must prevail; introduce a few irrelevant 
incidents—murder, adultery, bankruptey, shipwreck—to 
raise the story out of the commonplace ; and you have the 
plan for a novel which novelists, with few honourable 
exceptions, all follow. Those of the greatest talents exercise 
them in giving probability to this inherently improbable 
scheme of things ; some can even afford to discard the irre- 
levant incidents ; others merely hope for the best, and the 
best is perhaps only that one should create people with 
“characters ” exactly and precisely defined, such, indeed, as 
We should like people to be. Yet perhaps they are not. For a 
man may carry his ‘‘ character”? about with him like an 
overcoat. If on a hot day he were to leave it at home, he 
Would lose very little. But such a suggestion is perhaps too 
paradoxical to receive much assent, certainly from our 
novelists, 

Nothing could very well be less like Summer of Life than 
Hugo von Hofmansthaal’s unfinished novel, Andreas, or The 
United. The two long chapters describe Andreas von Fer- 
schengelder’s journey from Vienna and stay in Venice in the 
year 1779. The story, so far as it goes, is symbolical of a 
metaphysical struggle which shows itself in chance meetings, 
explicable . events, dreams, ambiguous love affairs, and 
eccentric characters who, because they exist as agents of 
food and evil, lose the sharp outlines of individuals and 
Shade away and merge into one another, yet preserve their 


reality. It is curious that the struggle itself is vague and 
undefined ; while the characters, for all their shifting identity, 
reveal a witty and inventive creative power. ‘“‘ He wrote 
hurriedly, the breeze tugged at the page, he ought to have 
lost his temper, yet there was a self-command in all his 
limbs, a—so strange the word may seem—courtesy to all the 
lifeless objects which rendered him such sorry service.” In 
addition, the atmosphere, moral and physical, is excellently 
suggested, yet without historical descriptions and allusions. 
Hofmansthaal has at least this talent of a good novelist, that 
he gives us a sense of the persons and the scene of his novel 
melting into one another, so that both are alive. It is perhaps 
an equal talent that he can suggest the formlessness and 
ambiguity of people’s lives, becoming sharp and precise only 
at moments when they are dominated by some idea or 
emotion. 

M. Malraux, like Hugo von Hofmansthaal, and, I think, like 
all great novelists, is more concerned with types than indi- 
viduals. The English novel has always been cursed by the 
desire to create ‘* characters,” so particular, so fully specified, 
that they exclude everyone and everything else except them- 
selves. M. Malraux, however, believes that what differentiates 
people is less important than what unites them. This is not 
a matter of technique but of an attitude to life. Itisthe view, 
profoundly superficial, of most novelists that men are 
particular, unique, and important because they are unique, 
and on this the whole of their psychology, which, for all their 
talent, is sterile and false, is founded. M. Malraux represents 
men as representative, of good and evil, of forees which 
transcend the individual. It is a tragic view of life ; it is also 
a Marxist view of life, and M. Malraux is perhaps the only 
living writer who has succeeded in exploiting the psycho- 
logical and emotional material which Marxism can give a 
novelist. For he has understood that it may enrich and refine 
his psychology. The novelist who succeeds in creating 
characters particular in every detail must find that he has 
bound himself to a mechanical psychology, which allows of 
only one possible response to each particular stimulus ;_ this 
is, I think, the cause of the peculiar untruthfulness of the 
English novel. But M. Malraux sees men with all the infinite 
possibilities and variations of the classes, the interests, they 
represent, with the vitality of the forces which work through 
them, and, in addition, with the moral grandeur of men 
engaged in a conflict too vast to be exhausted in any clash 
of individuals. They are the agents of a doom and a 
destiny. : 

To see life in this way may be easy, to represent it thus, 
concretely, demands genius. In Days of Contempt M. Malraux 
works with material that would give no scope to the conven- 
tional novelist. IXassner, a Communist, is arrested by the 
Nazis, imprisoned, brutally mishandled, .released owing to 
an error of identity, and escapes from Germany by aeroplane 
to rejoin his wife in Prague. The novel merely describes the 
sufferings, ideas, fears, sensations of a prisoner isolated in 
his cell. But Kassner is not only an individual, he is the 
representative of a class and a movement, and his sensations 
and ideas have the power of transcending his prison, they 
expand, like stones thrown in a pond, uniting him with his 
fellow workers, everywhere, in China, Russia, Siberia, 
Germany. They unite him with them not only in imagination 
but in fact ; for he knows that, with madness approaching, 
the effort to control and direct his sensations and ideas, to 
retain his integrity so that he will not commit treachery, 
is itself an act in the struggle to overcome the brutality and 
evil of the Nazis. It is this expansion of the individual into 
something greater which gives such pathos and significance 
to Kassner’s sufferings and makes them a centre of conflict. 

The novel, which is very short, is in part a work of piety, 
dedicated to ‘the German comrades who were anxious for me to 
make known what they had suffered and what they had upheld.” 
No one but M. Malraux could have succeeded in the task, and in 
Days of Contempt, as in La Condition Humaine and Les Con- 
quérants, he shows himself to be the most interesting and the 
most moving novelist now writing. 
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Current -Literature 


~ FROM ROBERT AND ELIZABETH ~ 
With Introduction and Notes by William Rose Benét, 


This volume (John Murray, 6s.) contains twenty-two 
hitherto unpublished letters from the Barrett-Browning 
family correspondence, which found their way, last.year to a 
New York auction where they fetched £8,000—a sum which 
testifies to the enduring fascination exercised over the world 
by that famous and picturesque love-story. Nothing very 
much emerges from these letters (addressed to Elizabeth’s 
sisters, Henrietta and Arabel) that we did not already know; 
but it is delightful to renew acquaintance with that enchanting, 
warm-hearted woman and her bold but thoughtful and 
scrupulously. correct -rescter: from the prison-; of , Wimpole 
Street: ‘ Her entire sweetness of temper,” writes Robert 
Browning from Pisa, “ makes it a delight to breathe the same 
air with her’ ; and when a little further on we come upon an 
underlined postscript: ‘Love to Minny. Speak of Papa 
always” (Papa, who would not even open her letters) we toe 
can feel, across ninety years, the generous warmth of her 
spirit. The minor figures of the Browning romance, Wilson 
their servant and the spaniel Flush, make satisfactory 
appearances in their familiar characters ; and -we are almost 
present at the birth of the beloved child Penini. The little 
book in fact will charm many of those who enjoyed Mr. 
Besier’s famous play (or the film derived from it); and no 
doubt it was with that wide public in mind that Mr. Benét 
has provided a commentary at first sight almost too explana- 
tory: ‘The reference to Newman and Pusey ... is to 
two leaders of what was known as The Oxford Movement in 
England (having nothing to do with a certain modern cult 
that has adopted the name).’”’ But generally he tells us just 
what we want to know. 


NEW ZEALAND: A SHORT HISTORY 
By J. C. Beaglehole 

Macaulay’s New Zealander has not yet come to London, 
but he has begun to write in New Zealand. The longish 
essay which constitutes this book (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 
is not only the best short history of its kind that New Zealand 
has yet inspired; it is also an Antipodean exercise in that 
grand manner which no amount of modern staccato contempt 
can ever entirely dis¢redit.. The theme is New Zealand’s 
development from a simple colony to a complex nation in 
the short space of a hundred years, and the treatment is 
essentially a Whig philosopher’s. Dr. Beaglehole has been 
his country’s -intellectual hero—some years agg he lost a 
big university appointment in deference to his ‘‘dangerous ” 
opinions—but his advanced ideas are those that every broad- 
minded individual has in his generation, and they do not 
unduly disturb the concise and informative story he has to 
tell. It is certainly refreshing to find a New Zealander in 
support of Stephen’s Colonial Office, and also one to realise 
that his country was colonised unwillingly and. with - dire 
forebodings. The clear analysis of New Zealarid’s economic 
history—wool, depression, gold, depression, refrigeration, 
depression—similarly introduces a disregarded truth, that 
dependence on primary production means unusual suscept- 
ibility to fluctuating price-levels. Like a good historian Dr. 
Beaglehole draws few positive conclusions from his facts. 
Realising that all New Zealand history is contemporary 
history, he does not hazard ‘“ posterity’s smile,’ but his 
carefully deduced view that future conditions in the Dominion 
will hardly repeat those of the past is tenable, and may not 
yet be derided by anyone who has confirmed his study and 
lived through his times. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 
By Louis Martin Sears, Ph.D. 


In the first edition of this excellent survey (Williams and 
Norgate, 15s.), Professor Sears took heart when he contem- 
plated the discrediting of Henry Cabot Lodge and the 
advocacy, both by Harding and Coolidge, of the adherence 
of the United States to the World Court. These things, 
he felt, “‘ were an augury, in fact, that the World War was 
not fought in vain, but that out of its desolation and. horror 
a new era was emerging in which the crimes of international 
anarchy are destined to give way before the light of world 
opinion politically organised and capable of expression,” 
This, he went on to say, was “ hope, not certainty,” The 
same judgement suryiyes into this edition, slightly modified, 
but even though the additional chapters of this book were 
written before what may well seem the final ccllanse of 
those hopes, the grim future was casting shadows discon- 





certing to those who remember the optimism oo 
of-.“* normalcy.” This is -illustrated in mae the day 
least by the candour with which Professor Se. ake 5, Nt 


Te? 


his’ reasons for regarding the United States and Reet 
natural collaborators against Japan. This candour Me 

The obstinate follies of Hooverian international econom; 
(reasserted in the new Republican platform) are not ian 
nor is the share of the Roosevelt administration in the sabo 
of the economic conference of 1933 minimised, One 
other hand, the complacency with which the War Ps Will you 
have .been written off—by the debtors—does not see ms rovide 1 
dignified or as honourable to Professor Sears ag jt a P Feit 
Mr. Chamberlain. On other topics, too, Professor he 
displays independence of judgement. This third elitcn 
(called for only a year after the second) is both a proof of " 
interest taken .by Americans in foreign affairs and ap ; 
to making that interest intelligent. In Europe, such q : 
is likely to"be almost as useful if it reminds us that the Unite; 
States has ‘a Jong, complicated and in many ways inspiring 



















record as an international force. We shall better understand 
what we can hope for from across the Atlantic if we haye 
clear picture of what help and hindrance we have hag in : 
the past. 45 
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JOHN TWEED, ‘SCULPTOR: . A MEMOIR 
By Lendal Tweed 


John Tweed was a sculptor of great talent and a man of 
positive character, At the age of 21 he gave up busines 
in Glasgow, came to London determined to follow. his ben , 
and encountered fewer obstacles than most gifted artist, 
who have tried the same adventure. An association with 
two famous men was decisive in his career. While stil 
unknown he did work for Cecil Rhodes, and good fortune 
brought. him into intimate relations with Auguste Rodin 
when the Balzac statue was making a storm over the European 
art world, Rhodes was of great value to Tweed, who-refused 
to take. orders frgm.a man*accustomed to complete obedience, 
Tweed did not accept Rodin as his master, but he gladly 
became the great man’s advocate and agent in London, 
devoting himself without reserve to his cause. It was mainly 
through him that Rodin made his gifts to the English nation, 
and it was Tweed who organised and paid for the memorial 
service at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The fame of two 
English sculptors, Alfred Stevens and Alfred Gilbert, owed; 
much to Tweed, who was the most generous of champions, 
At the beginning of the century the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s had a concern for the unfinished Wellington tom) 
and the commission was given to Tweed. This led to one of the 
most embittered of recent art’ quarrels. ‘I'weed’s _ friends 
stood by him, and the completion of Alfred Stevens’s master: 
piece was the result. At the end of the War Tweed was getting 
more commissions frém public bodies than any other sculptor, 
and he fulfilled them with unremitting zest. Thirty-eight 
of these are listed along with 49 portrait busts. ‘Tweed died 
in 1933. Throughout his London life he had lived in Chelsea, 
where he was a well-known character. He was irascible and 
aggressive, and quarrelled at one time or another with mos 
of his friends, on whom however he could always depend, 
The memoir (Lovat Dickson, 12s, 6d.) contains illustration 
of 23 examples of his work, He will probably rank as tle 
most representative English sculptor of his time. 





THE ACHIEVEMENT OF HAPPINESS 
By Boris Sokoloff 

The nineteenth century in Western Europe and the present 
century in Russia and Japan have been the climax of tle 
endeavour to live from the will and the intellect in the effort 
to lay the material foundation of:our civilisation. Lom 
hours of work and continuous intellectual responsibility have 
destroyed the ease and leisure necessary for the fully person §] Can 
life. The problem that modern romantic philosophy, whethet f 
in psycho-analysis, professional philosophy, art or literature, i sa 
trying to solve, is how to create, as it were, a rational spon 
taneity. The strongly instinctive thinkers, Lawrence, Freul 
and Bergson, all in different ways, have attacked the tyranny 
of the will and intellect, believing that they will thus kt 
able to distinguish between what is political morality ani 
what is true religion, As a part of this new tradition of 
thought Dr, Sokoloff has written his book (Denis Archer, 
8s. 6d.); it is sentimental, rambling and muddled, but the 
importance of its attitude and its chief ideas make it valuable. 
** Unhappiness arid intellectual’ dominance,” Dr, Sokolol RO’ 
writes, ‘* are inseparably bound together,’ He teaches thit@ wir 
the intellect must know when to abdicate as well as when 09] me: 
dictate and that care and understanding of the body Is 4 
important as scientific training for theught—in fact, that 
is an all-important part of real thought, 
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ould produce sufficient interest to cover, with local 
lefen "s the cost of caring for twenty-five lepers in the 
Hospital in East Central Africa. 

Will you help by subscription, donation or legacy to 
wove the income for this purpose, and thus help to 


alleviate t 


he terrible sufferings of the stricken lepers? 


ore ne neem emer - 
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Contributions may be addressed to CHARLES 
HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 
70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C 2. 


(agooia en cid of 
pRAVIANMsSiIONS: 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
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i | PACIFIC LINES 
y-eight | REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
eddiif#| | SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
Tele, TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
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For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 











Ready 
Next Thursday 


MEMOIRS of H.R.H. the 
INFANTA EULALIA 


With an introduction by 
‘ALBERTO LAMAR SCHWEYER 
18 illustrations 16/- 


General LUDENDORFF’s 
The NATION at WAR 


The causes that robbed Germany of victory in the last 
war are exposed and we are shown how they will be 
removed ir the next one 8/6 


H. W. NEVINSON’s 
BETWEEN the WARS 


Introduction by H. M. TOMLINSON 
Fifty articles on widely varied subjects, written in the 
years of peace, by the doyen of war correspondents, who 
considers them his best work 10/6 

















LADY APSLEY’s 


Z BRIDLEWAYS through HISTORY 
99 illustrations  16/- 


HUTCHINSON 











BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 2U/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water frem very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 





It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
tions for setting out and engineering hydram 


BLAKE'S HYDRAM 
or Self-Acting Pump 
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eronll] can help to secure 
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ture, i safety at sea— 


| spon. For 112 years British Life-boatmen 


F reul have been saving human life at sea. 
hese This magnificent work costs one 
aus be million 5/- each year to maintain its 
y and traditional standard of service to 


humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 
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iit ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
3 that] LIFEBOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


hen to 
|g as 


Lt.Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, 
on. Treasurer. 









““T used to suffer dreadfully 
from colds, but have not 
had one for four years, 
entirely due to using 
Vapex. I advise all iy 


Follow this good example 
and keep free from colds 
summer and winter. Keep 
Vapex handy — ready for 
use immediately you feel 
a ceid developing. Breathe 










. * 2 the vapour. Vapex destroys 
patients and friends to — cs = aa te 
use it. throat, and soon the 


incipient cold is gone. 





B.S., Burnham-on-Sea. 
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‘ATLANTIS’ 


Special Cruise fo the 
Biack Sea and Caucasus. 


From Southampton to Ceuta, 

Malta, Istanbul, Batum, 

Sukhum, Tuapse, Yalta, Sfax 
and Lisbon. 


28 days Fares from 48 gns. 


® Wri:e for illustrated folder 


YAL MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


y America House, Cockspur 
St., S.W.1. (Whitehatl 9646), 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall 
St., E.C. 3. (Mansion House 
® 0522) and at Southampton, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Cardiff, 
Glasgow or local Agents. 













INCREDIBLE — BUT TRUE. 


An exteasive voyage from ANTWERP to the 
Eas‘ern Mediterranean and Black Sea, calling at 
sevcral imteresting Ports, by modern cargo vessels, 
838—12 WEEKS FOR £30. 
An ideal Autumn trip, limited to 12 passengers 
weekly, in Single or Deuble Cabins. Berths 
allotted strictly in rotation. When would you 
like to go? 
GALBRAITH, PEMBROKE & CO., LTD., 
7 Bitliter-square, Lention, E.C.3. Mon. 3991. 








MADEIRA’S 


NEW CASINO 


NOW OPEN. 





Wonderful situation on sea cliff. 


GO THERE NEXT WINTER 














For all details of this lovely island apply: 


MADEIRA TRAVEL BUREAU Ltd. 


Dorland House, 14 Lower Regent St., S.W.1. 
Whitehall 6387. 


FINLAND FOR SEPTEMBER 


For the traveller who wants something new. Hotels 
from 2s. 6d. per night, meals from Is. 6d. Return 
fare from £9 10s. Direct steamers from England. 


INCLUSIVE TOURS FROM £10 





Write for illustrated handbook with full details of 
routes, fares, hotels, pensions, fishing and shooting 
facilities, &c. 


FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 








AUTUMN CRUISES 


THE trouble in Spain has turned the thoughts 
of travellers: towards northern and central 
Europe... Judging by letters which have 
reached me recently, a very large number are 
following King Edward’s lead and taking a 
holiday at sea. Here in all truth one has the 
widest possible choice. The Blue Star Line are 
providing an additional Sunshine Cruise in the 


famous ‘ Arandora Star.’ She leaves 
Southampton on October 31st to visit 
Madeira, Canary Islands, Senegal, West 
Africa and Morocco, 21 days from 35 


guineas. This ship represents the last word 
in comfort and luxury, and its passenger list 
is limited to 400. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Passenger Offices, 1-3 
Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway can always be 
relied upon to provide their passengers with 
every comfort. This autumn they are offering 
a number of attractive cruises during Septem- 
ber and October from 13 days for £13. Among 
the places to be visited are the Azores, Santa 
Cruz, Teneriffe, Madeira, Tangier, Lisbon, 
Monte Carlo and many others. Inquires, 
should be addressed to 62-65 Charing Crossi 
London, 8.W.1. The Orient Line and the 
P. & O. Company have made an arrangement 
by which inclusive tickets for a holiday to be 
spent partly at sea and partly on the Riviera 
ean be obtained at an inclusive price of 40 
guineas for 26 days. The tickets include 
First-Class accommodation on P. & O. and 
Orient Line steamers to Marseilles or Toulon 
and return with about twelve days at sea ; 
First-Class rail between Marseilles or Toulon 
and St. Raphael; a stay at the Golf Hotel, 
Valescure, of not more than 14 days, in- 
eluding full board, de luxe bedroom with 
private bathroom, all tips, &ce. Tickets are 
available by steamers arriving at Marseilles 
on or after October 15th and returning not 
later than February llth, but may be 
extended for a longer stay on the Riviera if 
desired. Full particulars can be obtained 
either from the Orient Line, 5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C.3, or the P. & O. Co., 
14 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1. Another 
kind of holiday at sea can be found in the 
very comfortable ships of the Ellerman’s City 
and Hall Line. Return fares to Marseilles 
£13; to Port Said £24; or to-India (Bombay 
or Karachi) £70 by the new steamship ‘ City 
of Benares’ (10,000 tons) sailing from Liver-. 
pool on October 24th, due Bombay November 
15th. Enquiries should be addressed to 
Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship Co., 
104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 

Those interested in the Empire Exhibition 
at Johannesburg (September, 1936, to 
January 15th, 1937) should write to the 
Union Castle Steamship Co., 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. Special return fares 
are offered to Capetown, Port Elizabeth, 
Kast London and Natal. Travel by rail 
in South Africa is extremely comfortable, 
the express trains having excellent dining 
saloons and sleeping accommodation. In- 
clusive tours are arranged to such places 
of interest as Johannesburg and the gold 
mines; Pretoria, capital of the Union, 
&e. The tours may be extended to include 
Southern Rhodesia, the Victoria Falls, 
and the Matoppos, where Cecil Rhodes 
lies buried. 

The Royal Mail Line has a_ special 
‘ Atlantis’ Cruise to the Black Sea and 
Caucasus: 28 days from 48 guineas. This 
can be recommended. Departure from 
Southampton on September 26th. 

The Cunard White Star Line amongst 
other attractive cruises are offering through 
bookings by regular sailings (including the 
“Queen Mary’) to the Rivieras of the New 
Wcrid—Palm Beach, Miami, Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, San Francisco and Bermuda. 
Full particulars from Cunard White Star Ltd., 
Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. 

Holiday voyages by cargo vessels should 
not be overlooked when planning a holiday 
at sea. Many experienced travellers prefer 
this type of cruise. Excellent selections are 
offered by Messrs. Galbraith Pembroke and 
Co., Ltd., 7 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 ; 
Messrs. Elders and Fyffes, Ltd:, 31-32 Bow 
Street, London, W.C.2 ; and tho United Baltic 
Corporation, Ltd., 158 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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ARANDORA STAi...: 
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SEPT. 5 FOR 
23 DAYS 


ORLD’S MOST DELIGUTFUL CRUISING yy 
SING Lig, 


your next cruis 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR ; 
DIFFERENT, She cruises the whole ve 
through, visiting all the most interestin 
places—each at the most suitable es 
of the year, The ARANDORA stag, 
arranged for first-class cruising only ani 
carries NONE but first-class, Thus the 
whole boat is at the service of its 
cruising passengers. 
games and_= sports deck-space ber 
passenger all round than on any 
regular liner. Ensure YOUR share of lites 
most memorable treat by booking yoy, 
You will return home enthusiastica, 
agreeing with every claim we make, Ht 
you will beccme one of the many tho. 
sands of walking advertisements for a 
cruise on the ARANDORA STAR, 


This means mor: 


SEPT. 29 FOR 
31 DAYS 


TUNISIA, RHODES, RIVIERA, | GREE: 

= me 3ALL » DARDA\. 
DARDANELLES,  f¥rres, TURKEY. 
TURKEY, GREECE, CYPRUS,  S8yYRii 


ALGERIA, PORTUGAL, 
From 40 Gns, 














BEIRUT, EGY?" 
ALGERIA, PORTUGAL 
From 54 Gns, 


DEC. 19 FOR 23 DAVE 


| agreat 


Annual Xmas Cruise, 
MADEIRA, DAKAR, SIERR) 
LEONE EQUATOR 


. ATO and 
CANARY ISLANDS, — 
From 39 Gns. 


BLUE STAR LN 


2 Lower Regent St., Londa| 
5.W. 1. Whitehall 

Liverpool, Birmingham, 
chester and Agencies. 


Cri 
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; Finance 
Unit Trusts 


AR TERE is sO much of detail and also of importance in the 
Report published last week on Fixed Trusts by the 

"SC Lui Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of 
pe Trade earlier in the year that my difficulty in commenting 
ruise upon it is to select those points not only of chief import- 
ance but also most likely to bring home clearly to ordinary 
STAR fe investors the actual nature of the Fixed Trust movement 
; and the legislative measures proposed in tite Report. 


whole Year i - . 
interest, Me ‘The Committee responsible for the Report was an influen- 


able tie tial and practical one, with Sir Alan Anderson (M.P. for 
dans the City of London) as chairman, and, by general consent, 
he; ‘ the work of the Committee has been well done. 

eof it METHODS OF INVESTING. 

oa “r® Although it may be somewhat aside from the Report 
on x, itself, I think it will be helpful to some readers if I point, 
¢ of lit gut some of the differences which exist between an invest- 
ing 40. ment in one of the Fixed or Unit Trusts and an invest- 
a ment direct in the shares of a public company. One 
ny the, illustration, perhaps, will suffice. I might, for example, 
ts-for , jnvest in the shares of certain industrial companies, say - 
in Courtaulds, Imperial Tobacco and Imperial Chemicals, 


by buying shares in those companies. In that case I 
should, as an ordinary shareholder, have certain rights 
and pretection. My rights would include voting power 
for directors and auditors and I should have been 


) FOR 
YS 


KR: protected in various ways by the Companies Act compel- 
kei Bling the directors to issue at stated periods annual reports 
raypr@ containing very full accounts and to call annual meetings 
Rel for the approval of those accounts by the shareholders. 


Alternatively, I might acquire a unit or sub-unit, in 
one of the Unit Trusts giving me a proportionate share 
inthe profits not only of those three companies but also of 
ie, F agreat many others, so that my risks would be spread over 
seme a much larger area, and in due course, according to the 
2 aif dividends declared by companies in the Trust, I should 

' & receive dividends from time to time. 

LIN would lie in the knowledge that the Trust had appointed 
well-known Trustees, usually a bank or an insurance 


In this latter case, however, my chief protection, apart 
from the good faith of the management of the Trust, 
nif company, which guaranteed that the securities against 


——s 


m, Ma o Pas 4 i 
cis, | Whieh the units were issued were actually under the 
i“ control of the Trustee. On the other hand, the 
ME question of the form of accounts, meetings of the 


unit holders, and any kind of contrel of the manage- 

ment by such holders would be dependent entirely 

| snp upon the decision of the Trust itself, legislation 

al having nothing to say on the matter. It says much, 

however, for the bona fides of the movement that through- 

, out there has been no question of challenging the integrity 

of the Trusts, and the fact that during the past five years 

something like £50,000,000 of investors’ money has been 

e¢ & attracted to the Trusts affords a testimony to the faith in 

them. At the'same time the very size of the sums involved 

impelled the authorities to have the position investigated 

to see whether the movement is a desirable one and 
whether it called for some kind of legislative control. 


if 


Use oF THE Trusts. 

On these two cardinal points the Committee’s Report 
speaks in no uncertain fashion. So far from decrying 
the movement as an undesirable one, the Committee say : 

“The Unit Trust seems to us, if properly conducted, to offer to 
the small investor facilities, which he did not previously enjoy, for 
acquirmg a particular type of*investment. We have accordingly 
come to the conclusion that the Unit Trust movement is one which 
should be controlled but not prohibited.” 

Equally emphatic, however, is the decision with regard 
to protective measures for the investor being required, 
although the Committee quite wisely recognises that 
there are certain dangers incident to the Unit Trust 
se Movement which cannot be eliminated by legislation, 
Just as there are dangers in dealing in stocks and shares, 
hotwithstanding the drastic provisions of company. law.” 
the Committee. in. fact turns down the idea of 
(Continued cn page 324.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BERKELEY PROPERTY AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION 
CAPITAL REORGANISATION APPROVED - 
MR. ALAN P. GOOD’S ADDRESS 


TuE twelfth ordinary general meeting of the Berkeley Property 
and Investment Company, Limited, was held gn August 12th, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Alan P. Good, the Chairman of the company, said: 

FINANCIAL Position. 

As you will see from the directors’ report, in order to provide for 
this ‘deficit of £141,661 15s. Ild., all of which arose in respect of 
properties acquired before any of your existing directors took office, 
and to write off the item suspense account, £62,242 Os. 9d., all of 
which represents assets that have been lost, it is necessary to write 
down the company’s Ordinary share capital from £1 to 15s. and to 
take £35,153 16s. 8d. out of the unappropriated balance en profit 
and loss account. This will leave a balance of £23,356 13s. 5d. on 
profit and loss account, and in order further to consolidate the 
position the directors have decided to transfer £20,000 cf this to 
general reserve. 

If this reduction of capital is approved at the subsequent meeting 
a resolution will be submitted concurrently providing for the increase 
of the authorised capital back to the figure at which it at present 
stands, namely, £750,000, so that the company’s authorised Ordinary 
capital will be £750,000, while the issued Ordinary share capital 
will be £506,250. At the same time you will see that the company 
is taking power to issue up to 750,000 five jer cent. Preference 
shares, but it is provided that the amount of issued Preference shares 
will at no time exceed the amount cf issued Ordinary shares. 

You will appreciate that it is unusual for a property company of 
the character of this company not to have.a certain proportion of 
Preference shares issued, as by so doing the income available for 
the Ordinary shareholders is increased. Apart from this general 
consideration, there was a particular reason why your directors 
thought it desirable at the present time to take power to issue 
Preference shares. The directors have for some time held the view 
that one of the disadvantages from which the company suffered was 
that it formed too small a unit to reap the full benefit of economic 
operation. Furthermore, it is a criticism which is often levelled 
against property companies as a whole that there are too many 
small independent units which are consequently lacking to some 
extent in stability, as you will appreciate that it is not possible for a 
small unit to spread its property investments over so wide a field 
as the larger units. 

Wiper SpreAD Prop=rty INVESTMENTS. : 

The underlying rules with regard to the management of a pro- 
perty investment company seem to me to be the same as those 
underlying the management of an investment trust company, 
namely, that the company should invest its capital over a wide 
number of properties, so choosing its properties that the capital is 
spread over a number of different classes of properties in a number 
of different areas, thus if the company meets. an unexpected depre- 
ciation in any particular class cf property or in any particular 
neighbourhood, nevertheless, owing to the spread of its investments, 
the company’s income is not unduly affected. 

The directors have, therefore, considered it desirable to merge 
this company with other units. The first step in that direction was 
taken when this company acquired the London House Trust, and 
since the close of the financial year the company has had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring an interest in excess of 50 per cent. in the West 
London Property Corporation, Limited... You will see that at the 
date of the balance-sheet we already had £30,270 Ordinary shares 
in that company, and there was a secured Ioan amounting to 
£78,669 forming part of the assets which appear in your balance- 
sheet under the heading ‘‘ Secured Loans,” representing a loan cn 
78,650 West London Ordinary shares which the company hed 
advanced on the understanding that it would obtain the right to 
acquire a controlling interest in that company. 

THe West Lonpon Company INTEREST. 

As indicated above, the company had the offer of, and has now 
acquired, more than 50 per cent. of the Ordinary share capital of the 
West London company, which, therefore, now becomes a subsidiary 
of this company. The purchase has been financed temporarily by 
means of a bank loan. During the autumn it is the directors’ 
intention to make an offer to acquire at least a further 25 per cent. 
and possibly the whole of the remaining Ordinary share capital of 
the West London company. The financing of this purchase and of 
the purchase which has already been effected is receiving your 
directors’ consideration, and it may be effeeted partly by the issue of 
Preference and/or Ordinary shares. 

The West London Property Corporation, Limited, was a company 
formed in 1898 by some of the persons originally connected with 
the formation of the London House Trust Company. During the 
past three years it has paid regular dividends of 8 per cent. on the 
Ordinary share capital, and 1 am satisfied from the investigations 
which have been made that it will be possible for the company to 
continue to pay that dividend whilst, at the samé time, making 
adequate transfers to reserve. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts which were unanimously adopted, and at the extra- 
ordinary mecting following this, resolutions. with regard to the 
recorstruction wéré also unanimously adopted. 
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AFRICA 


is the Country of the Future 


South African Securities are amongst the very best in the world. 
Do not hesitate to share in the pfofits of its most flourishing Mining, 
Industrial, and Commercial Undertakings, by investing now in 


UNIT CERTIFICATES 


as issued by _ 
UNIT SECURITIES & TRUST CO. OF S.A. LTD. 


Seven different Units are. issued by the Company, the prices varying 
between approximately £8 and £28, according to the Unit. T 
Yield of these Units varies from 


UNIT No. 15 (fifteen) 


Registered Mixed Unit. 
Number cf Shares, Names et Com- 
panies and Today's Price, 


Banks: 
£150 South African Reserve Bank. 


industrials: 
10 United Tobacco Co. (South) 
* Ltd., Def. Ord. 
20 United Tobacco Co, (South) 
Ltd., 8% Prefs. 
109 he Portland Cement Co. 
std. 


200 Cape Cement Co. JAd. 

30. Lion Match Oo. Lid. 

50 Hume Pipe Co. (S.A.) Lid. 

100 Schweppes (Tvl. Agency) Ltd. 

100 Coronation Brick and Tile Co, 
Ltd. 

50 S.A. Milling Co. (5% Prefs.). 

100: Union Whaling Co, Ltd. 


Printing and Pubtishing: 
50 Cape Times Lta. 
100 Hortors Ltd. 


Cable and Wireless: 
50 Overseas Communications of 
S.A. Ltd. 


Collieries: 
100° Whitbank Collieries. 
200 Clydesdale Collieries. 


Commercial, Public Utility, etc.: 
10C Stuttaford & Co, Ltd. (Ord.). 
100 Fletcher & Cartwrights Ltd. 
100 Cleghorn & Harris Ltd. (Ord.). 
50 O.K. Bazaars (6% Cum. Prefs.). 
icO W. M. Cuthbert Ltd. (6% 

Cum. Prefs.). 
100 Cape Electric Tramways. 
100. Durban Hotels Ltd. 


Finance Companies: 
20 Transvaal & Delagoa Bay Inv. 
C 


‘0. 

10 Johannesburg Beard of Execu- 
tors & Trust Co. Ltd. 

100 Anglo American Corp. (Ord.). 

300,Rand Seiections Ltd. 

209 Anglo Transvaal! Cons. Inv. Co. 


Gold Mining Companies: 
100 Crown Mines. 
100 Sub-Nigels. 
100 Modder Easts. 
100 New State Areas. 
100° Randfontein Estates. 
200 Nourse Mines 
200 Witwatersrand Deep. 
200 Langlaagte Estates. 
100 New Modderfontein. 
200 West Rand Consolidated. 


4.100 shares. 





1/500th part of 
Yield 


Latest Price, 
abeve Unit, is £24 17 8. 


based on the dividends for the 
year ended 30th June, 1936, 6.41%. 


UNIT SECURITIES 





he 


52410 97% 


SECURITY OF CAPITAL 


is perfect, and not a single Unit 
Certificate can be issued before 
the - underlying securities are 
lodged with the Trustees :— 


The Johannesburg Board of 
Executors & Trust Company 
Limited and 

The South African & General 





Investment & Trust Company 
who sign each Certificate, to- 


gether with two Directors and 
the Secretary. Unit Certificates, 
which may be obtained singly or 


in any number, are readily 
negotiable. 
Each Unit is divided into 500 


Sub-Units—known as Unit Cer- 
tificates. This means that each 
Unit Certificate represents one- 
five-hundredth part of all the 
securities contained in the Unit. 


UNIT No. 7 (seven) 


Registered Gold Unit. 
Number of Shares, Names of Com- 
panies and Today's Price. 

100 Crown Mines, 

100 Sub-Nigels. 

400 Springs Mines. 

100 Geduld Prop. Mines. 

40C Daggafontein Mines. 

400 Brakpan Mines. 

200 New Modders. 

100 Consolidated Main Reefs, 
200 New State Areas. 

200 Modderfontein Easts. 

200 Van Ryn Deeps. 

100 East Rand Prop. Mines. 
100 Randfontein Estates. 

200 Robinson Deep “ B.”’ 

100 Durban Roodepoort Decp. 
300 Nourse Mines. 

200 Wit. Deeps. 

200 West Rand Consolidated, 
300 Modder “ B.” 

300 Langlaagte Estate. 

500 Simmer & Jack. 


4.800 shares. 
—_ 
Latest Price, 1/500th part of 
above Unit, is £2332. Yield 


based on. the dividends for the 
year ended 30th June, 1936, 7.31%. 





Th 


& TRUST CO. of SA. LTD- 


e Guardian of the Investor 





Apply or write immediately to the Agent in London for the Free 


Official Handbook 


of Investment: Agent for 


and particulars 
Creat 
S4LISBERY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2. 


of Prices on this sound form 
Britain’ and Ireland, 261/4K 
Telephone: 


Metropolitan 5491, 
OR YOUR 
BROKER, BANKER OR FINANCIAL AGENT. 
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(Continued from page 323.) 

setting up some authority without whose licence Pp: 
Trusts could not be formed or enlarged, as it is considins 
that the existence of such a body might easily a 
a false sense of security and do more harm than ° 
That the Committee, however, is impressed by posdbk 
dangers in the .Trusts being completely uncont, 

by legislation is apparent from the fact that no fey, 
than thirty-four recommendations or “ reforms” . 
suggested in its Report, * 


Tue Trustee. 

The fact that.practically all of the Fixed Trusts hyy, 
appointed Trustees of such a character as justly to gop, 
mand the confidence of the investor is duly ni 
.by the Board’ of Trade Committee, but the defini, 
recommendation is made that legislation should provig 
that a Trustee of a Unit Trust must be a corporatin, 
constituted under the law of the United Kingdom ¢ g 
any part thereof and having a place of business they 
and empowered by its constitution to undertake Thy 
business, having a capital for the time being issued o 
not less than £500,000, of which not less than £250;99 
shall have been paid up in cash. Moreover, legislation 
is also proposed defining very clearly the responsibilitic 
of these Trustees to the unit or sub-unit holders, "! 













ADVERTISING THE TRUSTS. 

It is probably well known to investors that if a company 
is appealing for capital, that appeal has to be madé jy 
the form of a prospectus in which the fullest detaik 
must be furnished to the investor on lines clearly gid 
down by the Companies Act. No such  restrictiop, 
however, has hitherto applied to the advertisements 
of the Fixed Trusts and there can be no question ‘that 
the rapid growth of the movement has been largely due 
to the extent to which the movement has been adver. 
tised. These advertisements have set out in attractive 
fashion the advantages to be obtained by the investor, 
and naturally enough full prominence has been given 
to the high standing of the banking or insurance 
company acting as Trustee. The advertisements 
have practically constituted appeals for capital and 
the appeal has been attended with great success 
Apparently, however, the Committee sees in thes 
advertisements a movement which calls for some 
measure of legislative control. Accordingly, it is 
proposed that any advertisement of the Unit Trusts, 
where its character might be regarded as an appeal for 
capital or an Offer for Sale, should be considered illegl 
unless it gives with regard to that Trust all the infor 
mation set out in an appendix to the Committee’s Report. 
These details are of a most voluminous and exaefing 
character, not dissimilar from those which have for some 
time past applied to any Offer for Sale of capital by: 
public company. On the other hand, the Trusts ar 
still free to set out by circular or advertisement infor 
mation calling the attention of the public to the existence 
of a Unit Trust, and such advertisements can indicate 
the minimum amount which can be invested and als 
describe and commend the class of investment an 
state the name and type of the Trust, stating that ful 
information can be obtained at a given address. 4 
further important recommendation by the Committe 
is the stringent prohibition of the hawking of unit. 
Indeed, it is suggested that it ‘should be mate 
a criminal offence to go from house to house offering 
for sale units (or sub-units) of a Unit Trust.” I am no 
aware of such hawking having taken place up to th 
present, but the prohibition is a most desirable one. 









































QUESTION OF VotTING PowER. 

Yet another important part of the Committe’ 
recommendations is that concerned with the power t 
be given to a Trustce or a given proportion by value ¢ 
holders of units (or sub-units) to call or require th 
Managers to call a meeting at which cach unit (al 
sub-unit) holder should have one vote for each ul 
(or sub-unit) held by him,- and that for- this purpose 

(Continued on page 326) 
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The ‘15 MOORGATE’ Group 
of Fixed and Flexible Trusts. 


A 


NEW 
TRUST 


has been added to 















































Headquarters of the ‘13 Moorgate’ Group 


INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST, the latest addition to this well-known 
Group, provides a fully flexible investment within a range of over 
300 leading industrial and commercial undertakings, and, on the 
initial portfolio, shows a yield estimated at 43°%*. 


The ‘15 Moorgate’ Group now consists of the following Trusts:— 











Name of Trust 





Annual 


Yield Trustees 


Bankers 











INVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST 
INVESTORS GENERAL FIXED TRUST 


INVESTORS SECOND GENERAL TRUST 
INVESTORS GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUST 
INVESTORS GOLD SHARE TRUST 

PROVIDENT INVESTORS TRUST 
SECURITY FIRST TRUST 
HUNDRED SECURITIES TRUST 





(Over-Subscribed) 

















43% Midlind Bank Execu‘or 
and Trustee Co., Ltd. 
45% Royal Exchange Assuranc: 
. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


Royal Exchange Assurance 





Martins Benk Limited 





58% 


_ Lloyds Bank Limited are the Bankers and Custodian 


43% 





Martins Bank Limited 








Midland Bank L'mited 


Barclays Bank Limited 


Barclays Bank Limited 






Barclays Bank Limited 


Barclays Bank Limited 





Trustees of the un erlying securities. 








securities contained in the Unit or Initial Portfolio. 











* This is the estimated Gross Annual Yield, based only on the cash dividends paid in the past year on the 
This does not include capital bonuses or sales of rights. 


It has always been the policy of the Managers so to constitute the Trusts of 


the ‘15 Moorgate 


> Group as to provide a varied selection of investments, 


which, in their respective fields, offer the best possible yield and prospect of 
appreciation consistent with security of capital. 


It has also been the policy of the Managers to incorporate in the constitutions of 





MEMBERS OF THE 


their Trusts every possible measure to safeguard the interests of investors. 





Applications for sub-units will only be accepted on the basis of 


(BOX SB), 15 





ASSOCIATION OF FI. 


MOORGATE, LONDON, 


Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines) 


BRANCH OFFICE: 7 PALL MALL, MANCHESTER, 2. 








YED AND FLEXIBLE TRUST 





the descriptive booklets, obtainable free from the Managers: 


INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 
or SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD. 


BC: 





MANAGERS. 
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(Continued from page 324.) 
unit (or sub-unit) holder should have the right to obtain 
from. the Trustees or Managers upon payment of a 
reasonable fee a list of the names and addresses of regis- 
tered holders, and in the case of bearer certificates the 
names and addresses of the persons to whom the last 
coupons were paid. In these recommendations the 
desire of the Committee has evidently been to ensure 
as far as may be possible a parallel between the power 
exercised by ordinary shareholders in a public company 
and those to be exercised by holders of units or sub- 
units in the Unit Trust. 

Report WELCOMED BY ExistinG Trusts. 

Before I refer to certain general and, in my judgement, 
important observations made by the Committee with 
regard to the Trust movement in general, I must record 
the fact that following rapidly upon the publication 
of the Committee’s Report has come the approval of 
its findings with a desire to fall in with sits reeommenda- 
tions by practically all the Fixed Trusts in the country, 
so that there would seem to be little doubt that most 
of the Committee’s recommendations will find expression 
shortly in some form of legislation, and the net result, of 
course, should be to increase further the confidence of 
the investor in the Unit Trust movement. 

A Worp to THE INVEsTOR. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Board of Trade has given the 
Trust movement its blessing in the sense that the opinion 
is expressed that the Unit Trust offers to the small 
investor facilities, which he did not previously enjoy, 
for acquiring a particular type of investment. I am 
glad, however, that the Committee has made certain 
observations which, while in no way reflecting upon 
either the integrity or skill of the various manage- 
ments of the Trusts, denotes a tendency on the 
part of the investor to overestimate the stability 











A MANAGED TRUST OFFERING AN INVESTMENT, 

FREE FROM PERSONAL LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF 

UNCALLED CAPITAL, IN THE SHARES OF FORTY 
BRITISH BANKS AND DISCOUNT COMPANIES. 


TRUST | 
oBANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK: LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES 
LIMITED 


Trust of Bank Shares Units may be pur- 
chased through any. Stockbroker. The 
estimated yield at current prices and based l} 
on cash dividends is from 33% to 4%. 
Price of Units, 19th August - - 20s. 0d. 

| 


For full particulars apply for Trust of Bank 
Shares Handbook to the Managing Director, 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Mans:on House 5467 
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of the market value of the capital invested jy th 
Of course, by spreading risks over a large ,. 
of securities, a certain amount of insurance 
loss of capital is effected, a security which may be 
further increased in the case of a Flexible Trust yw 
management is of an able and skilful character, 44 the 
same time, these risks cannot possibly be entire 
eliminated, and the Committee points out that th 
fact that a Unit Trust spreads its investments 
large range of securities not only. affords no complet 
safeguard: against such risk, but no such provision ; 
made out of profits for reserves for future lean ® 
as is usually made by the ordinary Investment Trig 
companies. ‘ We think it important,” says the Cop, 
mittee, “to emphasise that the security of a unit, 4 
‘apital or income, ean be no greater than that of th 
underlying seeuritiés which are held against the yj. 
and in so far as these underlying securities consist of tj 
ordinary shares of industrial companies,  fluetuatiog 
both in capital value and in income are inevitable” 
The Committee states that it is far from Satisfied 
that this point is fully appreciated by the great nas 
of small investors when they buy units, and from py 
own personal observation I am sure that the Committ, 
is right. ARTHUR W; Kippy, 
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Investment Notes 


Raitway Prior CHARGES. 
Apart from the expectation of further demands by th 
N.U.R. for increased wages next year should the accounts of 
the railway companies be satisfactory, I am not surprise 
that the Ordinary stocks should have had a set-back during 
the past few days after their very sharp advance. Whik 
quite admitting the’ possibilitie: of improved results for the 
Ordinary stockholders of some of the trunk railways, I an 
still disposed to regard them as in the rank of speculative 
counters rather than investments. I do not think, how 
ever, the same can be said with regard to some of the prio 
charge stocks whose future is so closely linked with that of 
trustee securities. When considering the position of the 
Debentures and Preference stocks of some of the English mil 
ways, I doubt if sufficient allowance is made for the extent to 
which their position has been prejudiced through the absence 
of dividends on the Ordinary stocks which have put prior 
chargé issues of the L.M. and %., for example, out of the 
trustee list. But for that fact, there is little doubt that som 
of the prior charges of English Rails would be standing ati 
higher rate than they do at the present time. 
* * * * 
SomE YIELDs. 

As it is, the yields offered are quite attractive when compared 
with those offered by the trustee securities, although the 
security in the shape of revenue is a thoroughly good om, 
Some of the prior charge stocks of the trunk railways are, d 
course, actually in the trustee group and the yields are cot 
paratively low, Great Western Railway 4 per cent. Debentures, 
for example, giving a yield of only about 33 per cent., whik 
the 2} per cent. Debentures at 77 yield just over 3} per cel 
On the other hand, issues not actually in the trustee group but 
quite well secured give a much better yield, the 4 per cet 
First Guaranteed stock of the London and North Easten 
Railway returning nearly 4 per cent., while L.M. and S. amd 
L. and N.E. 4 per cents. yield over 3} per cent. London Midlanl 
and Scottish 4 per cent. Preference now gives a yield of abot 
4% and, barring such disasters as railway strikes, the secutit 
does not seem likely to be imperilled by any reasonallt 
demands for wages. 

* * * * 
ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. bi 

If we consider the extent to which gilt-edged secur) 
have risen and the-meagre income consequently resulting 
from them at present prices, it is scarcely surprising th 
those needing larger incomes should be trying to discov 
stocks giving a higher yield with reasonable secutltf 
To those to whom income is of no immediate importane 
but who are prepared to lock up capital for ‘a time, they 
is no doubt that some of the Ordinary stocks of the Argentilt I 
railways offer a likelihood of ultimate capital appreciattl 
It is true that the last Argentine wheat crop was a mit | 
smaller one and that the maize crop has proved disappoinuly 
but, on the other hand, the rise in the price of wheat sho 
enable Argentina to obtain a good price for her winter whe 

Those, however, requiring present income and rather mom 
security will probably turn to some of the prior charge sto 

(Continued on page 328.) 
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SCOTTISH 


| FIXED TRUST 
| CERTIFICATES 


offer an opportunity to Investors to spread sums 
from approximately = ~ aor, over a selected 
ist o 


20 FIRST CLASS 
BRITISH COMPANIES 


comprising stocks and shares in the 
following commercial undertakings 
with world-wide activities: 


RAILWAY 
Leadon, Midland & Scottish Rly. Ce, 
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counts of 
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COMMODITIES & TEXTILES 
J. & P. Coats, Ltd, 




























; . Lever Bros., Ltd. 

k during IRON, COAL & BTEEL Tate & Lyle, Ltd. 

. Whik Allied Ironfounders Ltd. OIL 

for the Maveley Coal & Iron Co., Ltd. Anzlo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd, 

: MINING & FINANCE Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. 

vs, I am Cumlidated Gold Fields of South LIGHT & POWER 

















me Africa Ltd. Amperial Continental Gas Assocn, 
eculative Gove Mines, Ltd. Beottish Power Co., Ltd. 
k, how. Government Gold | Mining Areas BUILDING & ALDIED TRADES 
he pri sm) Ltd. Ascociated Portland Cement Manu- 
pricr BREWERIES, TOBACCO, Ere. teen ae ee _— 
| that of Bors, Ratcliff & Gretton, Ltd. a cn ne wei 


Distillers Co., Ltd. NEWSPAPERS 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 


Britain & ireland), Ltd. 


Of the 
lish rail 
Xxtent to 
absence 


Amalgamated Press, I td. 
Daily Mail & General Trust, Ltd. 












At a price of 21/3 per Sub-Unit, based on 


a pa dividends and bonuses, etc., paid during the 
#s he: twelve months ended 30th June, 1936, on 


the stocks and shares comprising this Unit, 
the YIELD was as follows :— 


ee £4. 11 10% gross 
T 10% net 


@ Income distributions are paid half-yearly on 1st June 
and Ist December. 

@ All buying charges are included in the purchase 
price. No further commission is payable. 

@ More than £18,000,000 has been invested in the 
Certificates of the National Group. 
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Sales of bonuses and rights 








































Trustees for Certificate Holders : 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


who collect all dividends, etc., and 
distribute the proceeds by warrant 
half-yearly to Certificate Holders. 





















Full particulars may be obtained from any 

Branch of the CLYDESDALE BANK, from 

your STOCKBROKER, or by writing direct 

for Booklet “S 46,” which is the basis of 
all transactions, to the 


NATIONAL FIXED 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


(Member of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers) 


125, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: 
Whitehall 4884, 
















Telegrams: 
Natfit, Piccy, London, 












This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 






The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ae ace io od eco £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund ae ‘bie aia ei pm oe £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve an ese eee pom eos £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 












COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 
PROPOSED SHARE ISSUE 


THE annual general meeting of the Associated British Picturo 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on August 13th at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. John Maxwell (the chairman) said that he thought it woukl 
be agreed that the figures of the Profit and Loss account were highly 
satisfactory. The trading profit at £926,482 showed an increase 
of almost £270,000 over last year’s figure, mainly accounted for by 
the very good results produced by the company’s cinemas. To 
some extent that represented an improvement in trading conditions 
throughout the country ; it was probably true also that the general 
standard of screen entertainment had improved and that the public 
were resorting in greater numbers to the cinema. 

The available balance was £570,269 and in proposing that the 
dividend should be at the rate of 74 per cent. actual, less tax, making 
12} per cent. for the year, the directors felt that they were con- 
tinuing along the conservative lines of past years, at the same time 
providing a satisfactory return to shareholders and building up still 
further a strong and healthy position in regard to reserves. The 
improvement in the liquid position of the undertaking was reflected 
by an increase from £180,000 to £648,000 in the surplus of liquid 
assets. None of the subsidiary companies had made a loss. 

WELL-MANAGED CINEMAS. 

After stating that their property had suffered much less severely 
than that of their neighbours in the fire at Elstree, and that the 
full extent of the damage was covered by insurance, he went on to 
say that the cinemas owned or controlled by the Corporation now 
numbered 283, and they served most of the important towns 
throughout the country, with particular strength in London and 
its suburbs. It had been their policy throughout to exercise extreme 
care in choosing sites for new cinemas, or cinemas already built 
which they had purchased from time to time, and the steady expan- 
sion which had taken place had brought them the increased revenue 
which they had anticipated. He thought it was true to say that 
throughout the circuit their cinemas were well managed and well 
maintained and that they provided a standard of comfort and 
entertainment for their patrons second to none. 

With regard to the matter of the 1,800,000 shares which at present 
remained unissued, the directors had given a good deal of thought to 
the position in general and had now decided that the present time 
would be appropriate for the issue of those shares. They proposed, 
therefore, to qfier them at an early date to the existing ordinary 
shareholders for subscription on bonus terms, 

The report was adopted, 
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Investment Notes 
(Continued from page 326.) 

of the Argentine railway companies, for even Debenture 
issues are at quite a low level. The 4 per cent. Debentures 
of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern, for example, at the 
present price, give a return of about 5} per cent., and those 
of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific give a similar yield. More 
speculative stocks and, therefore, giving a yield of well over 
64 per cent., are the Second Debentures of the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific line, while the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
53% per cents. at a little over par still give a yield of nearly 
that rate. In the case of all the Argentine railways the 
principal trouble has been the exchange losses in making 
remittances home, and in the case, for example, of the Central 
Argentine such loss last year amounted to over £1,200,000. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the exchange question is a 
very important one for investors in Argentine railways, 
and in that connexion some importance attaches to the terms 
of the new Trade Agreement between Argentina and this 
country which has not yet been settled. Unless, however, 
its terms should be really unfavourable to Argentina, I am 
inclined to think that the Debenture issues of some of the 
Argentine railways, including those I have referred to, are 
not unworthy of attention. 


Financial Notes 


MarKETs STILL Firm. 
Tut Stock Markets continue to give little heed to the 
Spanish revolution, a circumstance mainly due to the belief 
that political complications will be avoided. We are now 
almost at the peak of the holiday season and business during 
the past week has certainly been slack, but the tone has 
kept good in most departments. The outstanding features 
have been the continued strength of British Funds and 
kindred securities and the activity and strength of Industrial 
shares. Increased attention has also been given to Shipping 
shares during the week, and a considerable rise has taken 
place in P. and O. Deferred. In the Mining Market there 
seems to be no limit to the rise in West Witwatersrand, the 
10s. shares of the Company having risen during the past week 
to over £13, At the beginning of this year they were only 88s. 
* * * * 


CineMA Prorits. 

Judged by the profits obtained, the cinema enterprises 
must certainly be ranked as industries. At the recent annual 
meeting of Associated British Picture Corporation, the 
Chairman, Mr. John Maxwell, was able to state that during 
the past year the net profit had risen from £374,000 to 
£640,000, while the dividend of 12} per cent. compared with 
10 per cent. for the previous year. Moreover, it would seem 
that the shareholders are likely to receive a bonus in the shape 
of new shares offered on bonus terms, the Chairman stating 
that the Directors had decided that the present time would 
be appropriate for offering the unissued 1,800,000 shares of 
the Company. These Ordinary shares are in denominations 
of 5s. each and now stand in the market at over 13s. 

* * * * 
BERKELEY PROPERTY AND INVESTMENT. 

At the recent annual meeting of Berkeley Property and 
Investment Company, Limited, the Chairman, Mr. A. P. 
Good, explained that the deficiency shown in the latest 
annual accounts was entirely in respect of properties acquired 
before any of the existing Directors took office. He further 
stated that during the past year the Directors had disposed 
of certain properties and had acquired others of a more suit- 
able character, while arrangements had been made for the 
acquisition of the whole of the issued share capital of the 
London House Trust, Limited. In referring to these acquisi- 
tions, and also to a reorganisation of assets, Mr. Good spoke 
very hopefully of the future, stating that he would be dis- 
appointed if the income available for the Ordinary share- 
holders from the existing property investments was not in 
excess of 7 per cent., although, he added : ** Of course, it will 
not be desirable to distribute the whole of this.”” To meet 
the deficit referred to, resolutions were passed at the meeting 
to write down the Ordinary share capital from £1 to 15s., 
while resolutions were also passed providing for an increase 
of the authorised capital back to the figure at which it at 
present stands—namely, £750,000, though the issued Ordinary 
capital will only be £506,250. The Company also has taken 
power to issue up to 750,000 5 per cent. Preference shares. 
* I think,” said the Chairman in concluding his speech, ‘* this 
year will see the patience of shareholders rewarded. I see 
no reason why a good rate of income on the written down 
Ordinary capital should not be earned and a satisfactory 
dividend paid.” 
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Berrer TRADE Ficures. 
Not the least important development of the past ‘y, 

has been the better trade figures published for the toy 
of July. For some time past the fact that the sth , 
rise in Imports has not been accompanied by an ex a 
in Exports has occasioned concern, but for July the 
were better. The value of Imports, it is true, shoye 
further rise of nearly £7,000,000, but Exports also e } 
by nearly £5,000,000 and, indeed, the total value of the 
was the highest figure since November, 1930. The 
of the direction of trade for the first six months of the y 
also showed a material increase in trade within the Emin 
our total Imports from various parts of the Oversea Domian’ 
amounted to £167,000,000, as compared with £144,000, 
for the first half of last year, and our Exports to them y 
valued at £101,000,000 as against £96,000,000, 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 2 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution Of this wy; 
crossword puzzle ta be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Pawo 
should be received not later than first post. on Tuesday. No envelopes will be ¢ « 
before noon on Tuesday. Solvtions should be on the form appearing below, The Pim 
the winner will be published in our next issue, Envelopes containing solutions ‘ 
bear a three-haifpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.] " 
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ACROSS 6. The time of day j 


balancing ? 
rev. A river in the Netherlani 
. Clip off with 25. 
defeated 9. 29. 
A gem of a girl! 


1. Wind worn on the head ? 
12. What all violinists would 
like to play ? 
14. American frigate : 
by the English ‘ Shannon.’ 10. 


os 


17. Makes aches appear in 11. No sad duet (anag.), 
groups. 12. A heedless person posse 
18. rev. Both a vegetable and a this kind of a brain. 
flower. j 13. French author to be fowl 
19. A sty would be antiquated in ll. 
if it had this. 15. Neutralize by contrast. 
20. It’s unfortunate that hatred 16.- +60. Malicious: Goa 
should be caused by tiny 99. ” (6 thet ghonk make 


me, but there it is! 


; ‘ There’ divinity th 
21. Doing the rounds of this st 8 eee 


shapes our ends.” 


monotonous routine won't 23. Quibble 
get you anywhere ! 25. See 8 
23. Part of everyone’s duty. oe Sis wes ih anil 
owe Ce a 


24. Fill empty tankards with 
fermented grape-juice. 

27. An English hero familiar to 
wrestlers ! 

29. My first is unchecked in 21, 
my second in 35. : 

30. Dig at time. (Anag.). 33. 

32. Sing about something of 34. 


the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears.” 
28. Thisis found reversed aro 
9 


31. rev. Small island. 
War decoration. 
Brings me to a_breathi 



































importance. space. 
35. Indulged in counter charges. 
SOLUTION TO 

. — _ GROSSWORD NO. 218 

2. Not the same _ archaic 
manner. BIL] U|-E[M} AT N| TLL 
3. rev. American republic. U B/ R| E] LILIA > 
4. On the capital of this place $N!/UITIC/ RI ALC KIE RI 
depends the human race |GIS| UIKIGI S/C' E|P Tl 
in Asia! AtT| O|M| A] T| Of O| P| BR 
5. “Those who in quarrels [L|A!G) AI NO! F/ F/E RIE 
interpose OFCFAIN] SERJ FLFIRULL 
Must often... a bloody [W|HIELN] El V/ EI RUS Ely 
nose.”’ FDIE | S| E] Ri Vj ELE Sfa 





























SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 203 is Mr. H. 0. 
Bingley, Yorks, who is asked to supply his full address. 
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FINANCIAL 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 









BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














COSTAIN, LIMITED 





— 


fssue of 57,985. Ordinary Shares in Richard 
oan Limited has been fully subscribed and the 
Shares duly allotted and Allotment Letters have been 


EP 





















WILLIAMS’ 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books 
AD-MISTRESS : 

Miss E. C NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


DOLGELLEY AN-Y-BRYN. 
Near Llandudno Junction. 


ESTABLISHED 1893, 


Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 
Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qualities, 








PERSONAL 









0, 20, 





‘bg yee BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- | park, woodland 93 
la 


rly men’s, argently needed by the poor among 





WNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 1€-19, Playing flelds, 
Riding, Swimming. 


acres. 


prepared for usual examinations and for the University 


INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL, 


Girls are Only a limited number admitted. 





































Pet wom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green, | entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, | Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to 
roy be Kindly. mail or rail to the Rev. PERcy INESON, East End | Domestic Science. Fees £120-150 p.a. usual Curriculum. 
The at Sree ke 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Junicr School 7-10, Middle School 10-14, Upper 
Olutions 14 pney, : School 14-17. 
pPsw ICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A. Cantab. 
ONELY woman reader seeks correspondent. Some G.P.D.S.T. 2 
lo fy Socialist sympathies; a classical education | Thorough General Education. Preparation for Schoo! For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191. 
preferred.—Box and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
ONSMOKERS Defence League. Doing good work! | Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel XAMINATION COACHING UNDER SOUND 
Ask for 1935 report.—Hon. Sec., 50 South Grove, Sale, | taining departments. Two boarding houses. Complete E CONDITIONS.—Expert, individual coaching for 
charge of children —— — eee po School Certificate, University, — and a 
; , SVU ERENCE | £90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships for | entrance exams., with care of character, health ane 
11 BAUTY, CULTURE, REVERENCE. Boarders are available—Apply for particulars and | careers. No abnormal boys. Ten years’ successes. 
| Cemeteries are wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. Apply, M. CHANING-PEARCE, M.A., South Leigh, Oxon. 
mation preserves the land and its beauty. Membership 








of the Cremation Society provides for free cremation at 







Write now for FREE prospectus S.C.A., 














death for £5 5s., or six annual payments of £1 1s. Also HE LAURELS SCHOOL 
eatributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. WROXALL ABBEY, 
by Board of Education. 


This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most 





(Late of RUGBY), 


WARWICK.—Recognised SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





























































































































































































23 CREMATION SOCIETY, beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
joel riding — pA gag Pe gen TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
| “ Oliver ” ff . assured. Entire charge if a ustra pros- —_— 
| iy coud Gaon — the days pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS, Pi aa and reliable Informaticn forwarded free 
He’d surely smoke the grand TOM LONG of charge. i 
wy : ry} ey The age of the pupil, district preferred 
And as surely “ask for more. and rough idea of fees should be given. 
= J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
=" ART EXHIBITIONS London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND = 
IS MAJESTY THE KING. 
—— TRAINING COLLEGES H Recent portrait by RICHARD SICKERT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
and 200 Paintings, Drawings and Prints F 
AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of by famous modern artists. 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6. 
September, 1935.— DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
day f Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
; : . are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
therlani OME CIVIL, 1.C.8.,_ CONSULAR, FOREIGN nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
; OFFICE. : , . and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
The reduction in the number of subjects required Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
in the examination for certain of the above Services Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
permits a slight reduction in the cost of tuition. Frank apply SECRETARY. 
; advice about the chances of prospective candidates Booksellers to the World — 
hs is given at a personal interview without fee or obligation. : - 
Posserss DAVIES’S Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. We can supply all books reviewed 
, >, 5 or advertised in “The Spectator. 
Park 4414/5, vagal , 
ain. : Over 300 successes since 1927. Stock x. ers , Goes million HOLIDAYS 
be fou volumes, Catalogues free. 

HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, le RITE for new de luxe book of beautiful country 
rast, T 67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. z 119 125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, \ mansion. 1,000 acres park; sight of sea: residential 
Fin arty efficient training in delightful surroundings. LONDON, W.C.2. from 44 guineas per week. Also newest, apecial gy amy 

J SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. ~ : for rhenmatic and = allied disabilities. — Address : 
a es Seven months’ intensive Course, £55. Telephone: Gerrard S660 (12 lines). KINMEL HALL (Rheuma Spa. Ltd.) Abergele, North 
ty thy Prospectus on application, Western 6939. Waies. ruvue: Abergele 156. 
“! 
in’ THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, AND DENTAL SCHOOL. (University of London.) 

darou £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 y OC 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability - ap prictng boner geet ue on pig por egy rs _ _ 
: " Te . 7 ‘ , ne London Hospital serves the Eas nd of Londo i it 
: age £8,000,000. reanag eke GRANTED = the — hundred and sixty-five beds is the largest voluntary Hospital in England. 
tanches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. The Out-patient Department, which deals with a hundred thousand new 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased patients per annum, is extensively used for teaching. 
reathit or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms PP red a of the eens necneniatee, & bag number of cttw mee 
wv i j ieati omeers. Every year seventy residen nouse physicians anc ouse surgeo 
ich may be ascertained on application. and erghty salaried non-resident clinical assistants are appointed from among 
) HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. —— qatied omen The cupeatnennns ay these appointments 
er tor obtainin clinica experience are invaluabie 
The Medical College is attached to the Hospital and is staffed by Professors 
203 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Bacteriology, Chemical Pathology, Morbid Anatomy 
TE and Medicine of the University of London. 
aaa Entrance Scholarships and prizes of the total value of £950 are awarded 
aT annually. Rese:z — zvenee te os value of — ee of aoneanas 
; VV being given to students and graduates engaged in medical researc 
Ti1/¢ JOHN & ED ARD The best maps and * The need < ‘ollege contains* a —— eve al Pathology i a 
: H ibrary provided with all the current medical periodicals in charge of a 
ae B M p S guide oe and full-time librarian. There - also an Athenaeum Club and Dining Hall, \? 
: U [ J i ie nasium, a Fives Court,.and two Squash Courts in the Students’ Hostel e 
TIL everything or holi Athletic Ground of 13’acres at Hale End is within easy distance of the Hospital. 
HY LIMITED day reading from e The nig =e hee only 20 minutes from Cha hn Cross and yg Bee 
tations or those who wish to live in immediate proximity to the Hospi 
STA 47 OXFORD ST. the newest books ie = spreads for ro ee in the Students’ Hostel. ae 
Inna’ > Further details may be obtained from the Dean, Professor William 
LONDON, W.1 to multitudes of Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., or from the Sub-Dean, Dr. A. E. Clark- 
" 8e Kennedy, M. D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of Corpus 
R Telephone: Mayfair 3601 cheap editions. Christi College, Cambridge, who are always pleased to meet students 
wishing to see the Hospital and College. Application for admission should 
be made to the Dean, Turner Street, London, E.1. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED -TO PURCHASE 











UTHORS invited forward MSS all description for pub- 
Aiication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. £50 
Cash for Poems.-STOCKWELL, Ltd.,29 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4 













ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptiy executed. 

AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 

Miss N. McFaRLANE (C), The Study, 96 Marine Parade, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadeil, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


a, 

ge CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHES? 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GasTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3049), 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 








N]AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest 
\ paid literary work; 56 English and American 
SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





firms buying.—E. E. 











YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
} also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 140a Shaftesbury Av.,W.C. 2. 












JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 















CINEMAS 














CADEMY CINEMA. Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
A Clair’s ** GHOST GOES WEST” (A). 
Bergner “‘ ESCAPE ME NEVER” (A). 
Commencing Monday, August 24th, First 
Comedy, * DE KRIBBEBIJTER ” (U). 





Dutch 



















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 











N ACKIE’S PETTICOAT TAIL 
1¥i SHORTBREAD (or those who like it thin. 





Sugared segments, intins. 3s. by inland post 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street. Edinburgh 2. 












INEST PERSHORE EGG PLUMS, 12 Ibs. 3s. 64., 
424 Ibs. 6s. 6d., 48 Ibs. 12s, 6d. Carriage paid. 





Empties free. Send for List.—J. kK. STANTON, Swan 
Terrace, Evesham. 








thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per-line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2s% for 6 insertions, 5% for 18, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. : 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSEs 








BINGDON - ON - THAMES. — CALDECOTT 
z HOUSE. A comfortable country house hotel § 
miles from Oxford. Large garden. Fishing.—Mrs. Boyp 
Caldecott House Hotel, Abingdon, . 





ALE OF TAILORED MACCLESFIELD SILK 
N DRESSES.—Models to measure during sale from 
2is.; with short sleeves from 23s. 6d. Specimen dress 
sent on approval. 

Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEODIAN, S.P.6, 
54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





JINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. 
W —Save shillings in the £ by buying direct from 
Makers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
of lovely ‘* B-P ” Underwear: judge quality and price 
for yourself. Every style and size for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. Soft, silky, warm, 
long-lasting. Guaranteed in every way-—Write BIRKETT 
& PHItips, Ltp., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham, 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel. : 240) (Tel. . 938) 





ae 

ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1) 
—Room and breakfast, 53. 6d. a night, or $09, 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347, 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINR 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water, 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC 
Ilid. Guide from R, LusH, Manager. 





{DIN BURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvily 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greates, 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 18s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 

Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTD. 
P. R. H. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 RRGENt 
STREET, W. 1. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey” 
Apply for List ‘‘S,” stating requirements, to “ Surrey 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





5 fan ndenig CLUB, LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 8.W.1), 
—Room and breakfast 53s. night or 30s. w’kly ; with 
dinner 63s, 6d. night or 353, to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 728% 















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 











KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

: —REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 









CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, - 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. ~ 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. : 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
















































































NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


To ensure being chle to obtain a copy of 
THE SPECTATOR ophile on holiday, we 
respectfully suggest to our readers that they 
should place an order with a newsagent in the 
téwn in. which they are staying, or instruct 
us to send a copy each week to their tempor- 
ary address. - Communications on this subject 
should be sent to: 


THE SALES. MANAGER, 
99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON,: W.C.1. 




















FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW .—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S. 
Se STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 







































































LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
-—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
-—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 

Rd., S.W. 7. 

MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 














MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. “ 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 


—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Angliesey).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex)—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland),—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westor, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL, 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horeu 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ioss-shire), BEN WYVI. 
STROUD (nr:), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TCRQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACKE, 
—ROSLIN HALL 

TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARK. 
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